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The Scribe 


Charles Muscatine 

Department of English 

University of California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


Prospective Teachers and the 
Liberal Arts Curriculum 


How to enrich the intellectual lives of prospective teachers seems 
to me to depend much on two special assumptions. One of my 
assumptions is that, among all students, prospective teachers have a 
special relationship to the curriculum. It is a paradoxical relationship, 
in the sense that prospective teachers are the same as other pre- 
professional students in many ways: they have their own special 
interests, their own career goals, and they can be expected like the 
others to go their own ways and do their own thing in the curriculum. 
But they are different from all the other preprofessionals, it seems to 
me, in that their relationship to the curriculum is more crucial and 
more vital. They are, among all the students on campus, the ones who 
are not only going to take the curriculum but also to duplicate or 
perpetuate it. It is not only part of their college experience; it becomes 
a part of their life pattern. For other students, the curriculum on the 
college campus might be conceived of as a means to an end. For 
prospective teachers it is a means but it is also an end and a model. It, 
or some version of it, is what they are going to live with, live in, and 
teach toward. Even if they start their careers as kindergarten teachers, 
the college curriculum is a permanent thing in their professional lives; 
for other students it is not. This is true both as to the content of the 
curriculum and the mode of teaching. So the college curriculum has a 
greater resonance, has far greater consequences, mediated through 
the lives and experiences of prospective teachers, than it has through 
the lives of ordinary students. 

This speciality of relationship is deepened by a further considera- 
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tion. If the teacher’s character and mode of teaching are themselves 
powerful implements of education, the ‘‘general’’ or *‘liberal’’ com- 
ponent of the prospective teacher’s education is more important, 
more crucial professionally, than for anyone else. One might say, of 
course, that the quality of the liberal education of any person has an 
impact on all those with whom that person comes in contact for the 
rest of their lives. But in the sense that teachers are more overtly 
models of character and conduct than most people, being liberally 
educated is more important for teachers than for others. I think this 
holds true for prospective teachers of graduate seminars in univer- 
sities; but as one contemplates the teaching of younger students, the 
same truth becomes progressively apparent. There is a sense in which 
elementary teaching, for instance, is itself almost purely liberal in 
intent, and which dictates that teachers must be liberally educated 
themselves. You can imagine a non-liberally educated lawyer or a 
non-liberally educated engineer as being in that respect so much the 
worse a lawyer or an engineer, but as being a viable technician 
nevertheless. You might go to that engineer or that lawyer with a 
problem of some kind. But it is harder to imagine a non-liberally 
educated teacher as ever being desirable or acceptable. I can’t imag- 
ine wanting to see my child in the class of a non-liberally educated 
teacher. Our stake in the liberal education of teachers then has 
something inherently special and deep about it; that is my first 
assumption. 

My second assumption has to do with the possible modes of 
enrichment of the intellectual life. This, of course, is another way of 
asking about the mode of composing or forming the intellectual life of 
the student in the first place. Now, enrichment can be conceived 
simply as an additive process, as for instance a cake batter might be 
enriched by the addition of a little sugar or a little butter. This mode is 
an attractive one because in the first place it is relatively simple, and 
in the second place it fits very well with the actual assumptions on 
which most of our college educating is currently based. Our present 
Arts and Science curriculum has as its own assumption that education 
is in essence an additive process. If we wanted to, we could simply 
adopt this simple assumption and change the recipes slightly before 
we mixed. We might start with the traditional complaint from Arts 
and Science that prospective teachers are overloaded with pro- 
fessional courses, that these courses are mostly narrow and technical, 
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and often intellectually thin. We could cut down on the professional 
courses, add a little more real intellectual substance from Arts and 
Science—let’s say a course in Philosophy and another in History— 
and having thus enriched the students’ intellectual lives we could call 
ita day. This is what we have been doing or have been thinking about 
for as long as I can remember. 

A different assumption, and the one I favor, because what I have 
just described is not working too well, is that intellectual power does 
not come from a mixture but from a structure. The difference in 
academic terms—using the example of Philosophy and History—is 
the difference between knowing a little more about Philosophy and 
History on the one hand, and on the other having deeply engrained in 
the character of your thought, of your whole thought, the awareness 
that every serious problem has a philosophical-theoretical dimension 
and an historical one. The difference is that between simply having 
taken courses in Philosophy and History, on the one hand, and having 
been trained to appreciate the theoretical and historical dimensions of 
any problem, and to use theoretical and historical analysis toward 
your solution of it. 

Given these two assumptions, it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that whatever the state of professional education (and I am not making 
any judgment one way or another), the Arts and Science curriculum 
must be a major influence on the quality of the intellectual life of 
prospective teachers. And if the quality of that life is poor and thin at 
the present moment it is largely because the Arts and Science curricu- 
lum is poor and thin. The Education establishment, then, has a large 
stake in the reform of the Arts and Science (that is, the ‘‘liberal arts’’) 
curriculum; it has, in fact, a major, a crucial stake in that curriculum. 
Professionals in Education, as one of the major users of that curricu- 
lum, are in a special position to evaluate it and have a special 
responsibility to do something about it. 

The need for the reform of this curriculum is not, it seems to me, 
seriously in doubt. There are hundreds of colleges and universities 
now examining their curricula and their general education programs. 
Many of them are even making changes. Some of these are fragmen- 
tary, too often backward changes; others are more hopeful. Highly 
informed and highly conservative agencies, such as the Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies and the Association of American Colleges, 
have stated the matter very plainly. The latter, having recently 
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launched a three-year project to redefine the meaning of the baccalau- 
reate degree for its six-hundred-college membership, announces 
quite openly that liberal education has lost its justification and has lost 
public confidence. Looking at the matter historically, the AAC 
observes: *‘The college curriculum fell into disarray as the elective 
system destroyed the old classical curriculum, as new modern 
courses of study arose, proliferated and became fragmented under the 
aegis of faculty who were research-oriented specialists and not mere 
teachers, and as the constantly swelling number of students from all 
sections of society sought higher education to serve their material as 
well as their intellectual interests.’’ ‘*As early as 1910, most colleges 
and universities staved off total dissolution of the curriculum by 
adopting a system that organized academic programs by distribution 
requirements to provide reasonable breadth and concentration of 
requirements to organize subject majors and minors. This system 
seemingly provided balance to the elective principle and answered 
complaints of such students as a 1903 graduate who protested that ‘all 
. . . Studies were simply separate tasks that bore no intrinsic relation to 
each other.’ It was, of course, subject to stresses and strains. As early 
as the twenties and thirties, efforts in many institutions were made to 
devise better, more satisfactory ways of integrating the fields of 
study. It was not, however, until the sixties and seventies that inner 
tensions and contradictions built up enough pressure to blow the 
whole curriculum apart. In the late seventies the Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies found that general education, the province of distribu- 
tion requirements, was a ‘“‘disaster area.’’ | must regretfully say that I 
agree. 

The troubles with this liberal arts curriculum are quite clearly 
evident. Typically—and of course in all these comments we will 
assume nonetheless that there are exceptions which we should not 
allow to obscure the general picture—typically, there is no program 
of general education. There is no describable or predictable structure 
or coherence in the student’s total intellectual experience in college. 
At worst, the student comes out with a miscellaneous collection of 
120 semester units, picked up God knows where, and interchange- 
able with any others. At best, the student has experienced a so-called 
**major,’’ set in a smorgasbord of electives and ‘‘core’’ courses. 
Increasingly, this major is not a traditionally liberal field of study but 
something nakedly vocational. If the so-called ‘‘distribution require- 
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ments’’ produce little that is coherent in breadth, the specialized and 
narrow major does in fact not provide compensating coherence in 
depth. The disciplines, at least the departmental disciplines, are not in 
themselves necessarily basic intellectual disciplines, but special sub- 
ject matters with a special vocabulary, a special jargon. Departmental 
subject matters are abstractions from the totality of experience. They 
have a special relationship to reality which makes them intellectually 
manageable at the expense of their fidelity to actual experience. We 
can say this even about English, which is a kind of abstraction from 
the totality of culture, just a narrow worm of the history of the 
literature of one language. The same is true of Physics, with its 
abstraction from physical experience, and so on. To say that just by 
requiring ten courses from one department as a major we are provid- 
ing a student with intellectual ‘‘depth’’ is a very questionable prop- 
osition. 

Another trouble with the liberal arts curriculum is that there is no 
sense of community or common enterprise either among the students 
or among the faculty engaged in this curriculum. It has become a 
private matter and has lost its sense of civic purpose. Paradoxically, at 
the same time, the individual student, as a unique set of aptitudes and 
problems, has gotten lost. So the curriculum neither serves a purpose 
of social solidarity, nor does it engage the problems of the individual 
student in a deep and sensitive way. 

One of the worst things about the curriculum is that it does not 
employ or promote the most powerful teaching devices. It uses hardly 
any of what we are coming to know about student development and 
about learning. It does not typically engage the full range of the 
student’s mental powers. I think it would not be an exaggeration to 
claim, although I do not have the data, that 90 percent of the courses 
that we teach in Arts and Science work with only about 10 percent of 
the student’s mind—the same 10 percent over and over and over 
again. That part of the student’s mind that memorizes facts and 
authoritative opinions and repeats them on exams is by no means 
unimportant, but it is a part that gets grossly overexercised while the 
rest is neglected. It is perhaps no coincidence that the system is now 
being accompanied by a decline in basic learning skills. 

Another trouble with the system, and there are many more, is that it 
has no accountability in it. We know that students a few years after 
graduation have an astonishingly low rate of retention of the informa- 
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tion they have acquired in college. Many of them can’t even remem- 
ber the names of the authors of the books, much less what was in 
them. We can be certain, in any event, that much of the factual 
knowledge will itself become obsolete at a great rate. At the same 
time we have no system of determining what permanent or semi- 
permanent long-term intellectual benefits this curriculum is supposed 
to confer. We have no way of measuring how graduates use their 
minds. 

The causes of this situation are partly historical, as the AAC report 
has already implied, deriving from the failure of the academic es- 
tablishment to adapt over the last century, creatively, to large histori- 
cal changes. Perhaps the greatest historical changes have been in the 
student population and in the scale of higher education. The result is 
that we can no longer so silently and assuredly assimilate the non- 
WASP minority into the dominant, accepted culture. Students today 
seem less docile than ever in accepting ‘‘the Tradition’’ for its own 
sake. For many of them ‘‘the Tradition’’ is not their tradition, and this 
may be why, increasingly it seems, the Western Tradition has lost its 
power as a source of coherence in the general curriculum. 

We have, in the first place, quite a few students (and especially on 
the West Coast quite a few Asian students) for whom the Western 
Tradition is not necessarily the only tradition. We are living, further- 
more, in a global culture in which westernism is conceived of as a 
kind of insularity, a narrowness, that comes particularly in the third 
world under heavy suspicion. We are experiencing changes in our 
own thinking about such major subjects as war, race, imperialism, 
slavery, and sex roles, which really alter the traditional picture of 
what the Western Tradition stand for. 

The great swell of vocationalism among students right now might 
be counted another historical cause of the trouble with the curricu- 
lum. It is possible to argue that these new, culturally naive groups can 
be expected to be interested only in material benefits, capable only of 
thinking of college as a place in which to increase earning power, 
especially in times when economic recession makes them more 
frightened than before. I wonder whether that is the whole story. I 
wonder whether, when you consider the power of liberal education, 
properly so-called, to increase vocational capacity, to make you a 
top-level lawyer or engineer or doctor—I wonder whether it isn’t the 
case that vocationalism in part is growing not as a rival to general 
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education but as a substitute. | wonder whether it is not the badness of 
general education, the lack of engagement that students are made to 
feel, its lack of relevance to the future, its lack of complexity and 
excitement, that has led students to major in vocational subjects, 
vocational subjects that have at least some relationship to the temper 
of the lives students are going to lead. Vocational studies address, 
however crudely, the uncertainty of the future the students have to 
face; they give students some sense of the connection between school 
and the outside world. So I would not list vocationalism un- 
ambiguously as an inevitable historical cause of our difficulties. But 
is it certainly true that the change in the character of the future is one 
of the causes, the change in the tempo of the lives students can expect 
to lead and in the magnitude of problems they are going to have to 
face. Certainly these changes are re .2t¢' «> our situation insofar as we 
have not offered a curriculum thai izxes them into account. 

There are administrative and strucu!:4! causes that are also very 
much involved. Perhaps the most damaging is the failure of faculty 
responsibility for the education of the student as a totality. Everyone 
is willing to add his ingredient, his sugar or his butter, but no one is 
responsible for the whole structure. This is where the crucial differ- 
ence between the additive and structural conceptions of the situation 
comes in. In my university there is no serious, planned advising of 
students before they become majors. I think that we have ten or 
twelve professional advisors for 5,000 lower division students. But 
even if there were serious advising, the means at the disposal of the 
advisors would largely not have been designed for the task. Almostall 
we have on hand are departmental courses designed either by in- 
dividuals exploiting their own research interests, or at best by de- 
partments committed to special subject-matter ‘‘disciplines.’’ Typi- 
cally, the advisor does not have at his disposal a variety of courses (or 
a means of intellectual training) designed principally to enlarge and 
shape in a systematic way the whole range of the student’s intellectual 
powers. 

For this indispensable resource, the mythical substitute is ‘‘the 
Major.’’ I say “‘mythical’’ because, as I have already suggested, I 
don’t think that the major widely represents an intellectual commit- 
ment for students. Much of its strength, as a matter of fact, derives 
from its relation to career preparation. Preparing businessmen go for 
Economics, preparing lawyers and administrators for Political Sci- 
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ence; but it is not clear that either Economics as a major or Political 
Science as a major, or any of the other majors, guarantees a deep, 
coherent intellectual experience for students. That the major some- 
how confers intellectual depth is one of the most widespread, most 
unexamined, and thus most questionable assumptions that we make 
in the Arts and Science curriculum. 

After the major is given its due space in the student’s life, what is 
left, administratively, is the general or ‘‘breadth’’ component of the 
curriculum, and its character is usually shaped by no conception of 
education at all, but just as a kind of truce among the competing 
disciplines (that is, departments, interest groups) on campus. In most 
good colleges the responsibility for planning and administering it 
legally belongs to the faculty as a whole, which is to say that it is 
rarely planned and almost never administered. Time and again, I have 
seen a dean or a committee brokering curricular requirements among 
the interests of competing faculty groups, and the students taking 
their choice among courses that are neither designed not taught with 
liberal education of the whole student in mind. 

On most campuses the faculty exercises no continuous vested 
responsibility for the education of the student as a whole. The de- 
partments take care of their majors, creating a lot of pressure, of 
dubious educational value, to major early and find a home. But few 
on the faculty, as far as I can tell, worry about students before they 
major, not to speak about worrying how the major, once chosen, fits 
into their needs or their lives or their futures. This abandonment of 
responsibility for the whole student, for the general education of the 
whole student, is perhaps the saddest trait of the system. 

In some places, it seems to me, the faculty no longer really see 
themselves as members of a ‘‘college.’’ Professors, at least in the 
bigger places, have in large numbers become individual entrepre- 
neurs, who operate on a national or international scene, using the 
campus, that is, the department, mainly as a base for research. Their 
commitment to teaching, however dedicated, is directed to an es- 
sentially different enterprise from the liberal education of the in- 
dividual student. 

With their commitment to the discipline and only a limited 
responsibility to the whole student, it is easy to see how the de- 
partments perpetuate—how they have a stake in perpetuating—a 
narrow educational base, and how easy it is for them to fall into 
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inadequate and finally exploitative educational devices: the huge 
introductory lecture, the multiple choice exam, the farming off of the 
teaching of beginning students to underpaid assistants, and the like. 

Of course there are exceptions. There are passionately responsible 
faculty, and students who, miraculously, extract from this smorgas- 
bord an education. And let us grant that the system, as we now have it, 
is a marvel of interchangeability of parts. Five units of Sociology 
taken in Maine can be used for the Social Science breadth requirement 
in New Mexico. Let us grant, too, that it is a good enough vehicle for 
transmitting to the students current information, that is, the various 
major subjects in the special jargons proper to each. But as a structure 
of experience, as a method of teaching and learning, it is not condu- 
cive to the formation of powers of independent judgment, to exercis- 
ing the attributes of a free person, which is what liberal education is 
supposed to be about. The thrust of what we offer, the smorgasbord of 
courses, the random accumulation of credits, the lecture and exam 
system, the emphasis on memorization at the expense of all other 
mental activities, seems to be just the reverse. It is a machine 
designed to acculturate students to becoming obedient, tolerably 
efficient subordinates, respectful of authority and evermore practiced 
in the passive consumption of predigested ideas and skilled pro- 
fessional entertainment. 

This is in itself an achievement of sorts. | would not want to 
underestimate the power of our culture to demand and supply these 
trained servers and inveterately passive consumers; but I submit that a 
whole society of them would be frightening. And to the extent to 
which our curriculum helps promote only this stance, only these 
capabilities, it is a defective curriculum and even a dangerous one. 

I have already, in the remarks just made, indicated one of the 
principles, to me the most important one, that should guide the reform 
of general education. We need to reestablish a central idea, even if it 
is a partial idea. The idea that I would like to see established is that our 
primary job is to educate students for making informed choices: not 
only for their own personal well-being but for the civic good, for the 
survival of democracy. General education, sharpened in conception 
and technique to promote this end, should replace the major at the 
center of the liberal arts curriculum. Not that specialization and 
professional goals are unimportant, they are not, but that the forma- 
tion in the student of lifetime capacities to learn and to cope—as a 
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person and as a citizen—is more important; indeed, to the extent that 
these capacities are well formed, so much the better will be pro- 
fessional performance itself. 

The logic of this approach to the curriculum is reinforced by our 
historical observations. Because of the proliferation of knowledge 
and its quick obsolescence, because of the widening social and ethnic 
backgrounds of our students, because of the increasing tempo of 
social and cultural change, we can no longer tell what it is that every 
educated person should know and we will never again be able to do 
so. We may still be able to teach them how to deal with the unforesee- 
able problems that must come up. We can teach them how to teach 
themselves. And that is the direction in which the curriculum should 
be moved. We never shall, perhaps we never should, be free of the 
obligation to transmit information, to train for careers in the short 
term, and to use in a situation of mass education the large class and the 
lecture method and the machine-graded exam; but room must be 
made in the center of the intellectual structure for something that will 
give the student the confidence and the skills needed to make in- 
dependent, informed judgments. 

If we turned to this kind of reform of general education, its general 
features could be sketched with some confidence; they are all in- 
terrelated. We would define courses vis-a-vis general education by 
the intellectual skills they are designed to impart, rather than by mere 
subject matter. Among these intellectual skills there would be new 
emphasis on investigation, on critical analysis, on discussion, on 
speaking and writing. We would try to integrate intellectual skills 
with subject matter and not teach them in the abstract. We would be 
ready to use student vocational and professional goals as motivation 
for learning these skills. 

We would, in the curriculum, give a new, expanded emphasis and 
we would learn how to teach courses in problematics, that is, inter- 
disciplinary studies attacking real problems. We would pay particular 
attention to the heuristic power, the educational effect, of the method 
we were using itself. To produce constructive independence in stu- 
dent minds, the curriculum must itself create importantly for the 
student situations of constructive independence. That means situa- 
tions requiring independent investigation, free discussion, permis- 
sion to make mistakes, and a final coming to one’s own conclusions. 

Now, the consequences of this approach may sound more radical 
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and more frightening than they really would be. The old disciplines 
would not be swept away, though they might be taught in new ways. 
History would not be swept away. The Classics would not be swept 
away. But History would not be taught as some memorized tapeworm 
to be ingested a priori in case it someday might become useful. It 
would be taught as a researched perspective on a period or problem of 
interest. Philosophy might not be taught as a series of courses and 
abstract subjects, but rather as the necessary theoretical aspect— 
whether it is ethical or aesthetic or social or scientific—of every 
problem. This approach would in fact produce a very strong emphasis 
on ethical analysis throughout the curriculum, and particularly in 
concert with professional studies. The social sciences would be 
taught not as shapeless masses of introductory information, first 
course taken upon first course taken upon first course, but as a stance, 
as a method of investigation. Natural science would be taught by 
methods appropriate to students who need to appreciate the powers 
and limitations of science in order to cope with two-thirds of the 
problems that they will face for the rest of their lives. Mathematics, 
languages, statistics might be learned with a new sense of their 
purpose, might be learned because it was discovered that in order to 
solve certain problems you need these tools. 

The consequences for the departments would not be absolutely 
shattering. There would, of course, be a place for departmental 
offerings, and I am not suggesting that on the graduate level, for 
instance, the necessary abstraction that makes research possible 
should not be perpetuated in all its beauty and all its power. There 
would be a place for departmental offerings, certainly as electives and 
even more importantly in the form of coherent constellations of 
related courses that make sense together as focused on real problems. 
I would even allow perhaps a minor in a given subject, taken for the 
beauty of the subject itself. There would be an important place in this 
curriculum for Music, Art, and Literature taught as a second axis to 
the civic, that is, taught for the enrichment of the internal life, the 
development of the imagination, the refinement of taste. There would 
be a place for the Classics, but the Classics reexamined and revali- 
dated in light of their relevance to major human and social problems. 

The implications for teacher education are by now, I hope, self- 
evident. In this view, informed decision-making, which is one axis, 
and internal self-development, the other axis, are what teachers 
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should be teaching all the time and therefore what they themselves 
must embody. If American students are ‘‘uneducated’’ it is because 
their teachers, too, are in fundamental ways uneducated. 

Let us revert again to the immensely powerful way in which the 
learning/teaching system perpetuates itself in the hands of the 
teachers; and let us recognize that the curriculum is itself a crucial 
recruiting device. A thin, intellectually anemic, authoritarian college 
curriculum will attract those who will tolerate it. It will attract an 
anemic, passive prospective teacher with predictable results for all 
education for many years to come. A richer, more intellectually 
satisfying curriculum, a more powerful curriculum, will attract more 
complex, more adventurous, more powerful individuals to teaching. 
Then we can get on with the even more important job of reforming the 
curriculum within the schools. 
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Toward A Broader Theory 

of Administration: A Defense of 
the Artistic Perspective 

on Organization 


Introduction 


Modern administrative theory has, for the most part, evolved from 
a long succession of social science models, studies, and experiments. 
In an age when empirical research has had a near monopoly on 
administrative paradigms, when graduate research is highly quantita- 
tive, and when governmental funding of studies in public administra- 
tion emphasizes replication of experimental data, it is not surprising 
to see the ascendancy of the scientific method as the sine qua non of 
administrative analysis. And yet there is another view that deserves 
the attention of those who study the phenomena of administration. 

This other view focuses on the artistic dimension of administra- 
tion. Its advocates hold that scientific methods are not by themselves 
completely capable of rendering accurate descriptions of nor under- 
standings of administrative phenomena, especially in terms of the 
human side of the enterprise. Because administration deals ultimately 
with the complex subjective dimensions of man within social orga- 
nizations, it may be argued that students of organization should draw 
from the methods of the arts as well as the sciences to develop a 
broader, more comprehensive view of organizations, the people who 
manage them and the people who receive their services. 

Management theory from a social science perspective looks at the 
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dynamics of an organization in terms of structures, inputs, and 
outcomes. Bureaucracy, for example, is itself a mode of organization 
in which administrative principles are abstracted and formulated on 
the bases of roles, offices, and functions. Bureaucratic organizations 
work on the management premise that individuals behave in accord- 
ance with rules and specified functions, not idiosyncratically, per- 
sonally, or in accordance with the individual’s values. These bureau- 
cratic administrative roles were called ‘‘ideal types’’ by Max Weber, 
the father of bureaucratic organizational theory. 

The basic weakness of management theory that has evolved from 
social science paradigms since Weber has been the failure of such 
theory to account adequately for the individual in the organization, 
with all of those subjective feelings, values, hopes, and impulses that 
make individuals truly human. As Stephen Vicent Benet says in 
‘*‘John Brown’s Body”’: 


If you take a flat map 

And move wooden blocks upon it strategically, 

The thing looks well, the blocks behave as they should. 
The science of war is moving live men like blocks. 

And getting the blocks into place at a fixed moment. 

But it takes time to mold your men into blocks 

And flat maps turn into country where creeks and gullies 
Hamper your wooden squares. They stick in the brush, 
They are tired and rest, they straggle after ripe blackberries, 
And you cannot lift them up in your hand and move them. 


This verse says a lot about our dilemma in the social sciences as we 
attempt to advance human understanding of administration and ad- 
ministrators. Our subject matter is ‘‘man’’ in a given social context; 
our approach to understanding has been built on the empirical- 
scientific model of the natural sciences. The problem is that men do 
not always—or even usually—behave like wooden squares: ‘* You 
cannot lift them up in your hand and move them.”’ 


The Limitations of the Scientific Model 


It may be considered heretical—or unfashionable at least—to 
suggest that the present trend in the social sciences toward even more 
quantification, objectivity, and mathematical sophistication than 
heretofore characterized these endeavors is a trend that may not 
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ultimately provide the ‘‘hard’’ information about social and psycho- 
logical realities long hoped for. Yet social scientists should be willing 
to consider that possibility in the light of the short but vivid history of 
their disciplines. The study of administrative phenomena has pro- 
duced a plethora of principles and models but relatively sparse gener- 
alizeable, precise information about the nature and process of admin- 
istration, and even less knowledge about the dynamic interaction of 
the individual and the organization. 

Indeed, one of the major problems in group-oriented social sci- 
ences is that the individual unit may be lost in the concern for group 
structure and organizational principles. But most literary fiction 
focuses on the individual, on his personal relation to his environment, 
and on those factors which control his life and which he therefore tries 
to manage. A novel can depict the totality of personality and its 
interaction with the reality of life.' While there are weaknesses in the 
prevailing social science approach, there are weaknesses, too, in the 
artistic-humanistic approach to administration. But might there not 
be some value in examining a problem in administration from both 
viewpoints? Then there might be an opportunity to discuss the dif- 
ferences and similarities, the conflicting and complementary aspects 
in a specific context from which generalizations might be made about 
the appropriateness of including the arts—more particularly fiction— 
in the arsenal of the administrative theorist. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. speaking to the American Sociological 
Association, described what he considered to be the limitation of the 
empirical approach: 


The mystique of empirical social research, in short, leads its acolytes 
to accept as significant only the questions to which the quantitative 
magic can provide answers. As an humanist, I am bound to reply that 
all important questions are important precisely because they are not 
susceptible to quantitative answers. The humanist, let me repeat, does 
not deny the value of the quantitative method. What he denies is that it 
can handle everything which the humanist must take into account; what 
he condemns is the assumption that things which quantitative methods 
can’t handle don’t matter.” 


Schlesinger continued by defending humanism in the light of *‘in- 
tractable elements in experience which . . . continue to defy 
quantification.’’ Quantitative social research by itself can never ar- 
rive at certain truths about both individual and social experience, he 
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concluded, *‘whether these truths are inherently or merely temporari- 
ly inaccessible to the quantitative method.’’* 

To agree with Schlesinger on this point is not to deny the validity of 
empirical studies of social phenomena. Indeed, he suggests further 
studies of the empirical kind since certain truths may be only tempo- 
rarily inaccessible to quantification. But if, as he also suggests, there 
continue to be ‘‘intractable elements in experience,’ the administra- 
tive theorist must be willing to recognize the limitations of the 
empirical method and to accept the development of other modes of 
inquiry into social phenomena. The perspective of the novelist is one 
such other mode of inquiry. 

Unfortunately, there has been no systematic or comprehensive 
study of the novelist’s view of administration and its effects on 
individuals. However, there have been a sufficient number of modern 
novels portraying organizations and administrators to warrant such a 
study. The question is, why should we accept the views of novelists as 
valid and illuminating? The first step is to realize that ‘*fiction’’ is not 
the opposite of ‘‘truth.”’ The literary creator has the ability to identify 
with a wide range of experience and the capacity to articulate through 
his fantasy the existential problems of his contemporaries. The imagi- 
nation of the literary artist, as Lewis Coser maintains, **has achieved 
insights into social processes which have remained unexplored in 
social science.’’* 


The Arts and Sciences Contrasted 


Much of the difference between the artist and scientist as they seek 
to describe and understand a particular phenomenon derives from the 
difference in their methods of expression. Cassidy describes this 
difference well: 


Science expresses generality by devising abstract, and thus general, 
constructs; art does so by presenting a particular composed of the most 
general attributes . . . Science deals with the general in general terms; art 
through a concrete example. But art tends also to universal principles 
and its exclusive preoccupation with the individual is only apparent. 


Both the scientist and the artist, then, are concerned with universal 
truths but each approaches the conceptualization and expression of 
such truths in different ways. 

In particular, the literary artist is concerned with presenting his 
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personal experience of life, his individual confrontation with tension 
and the strains of conflicting ideals. In the words of Maxine Greene: 


It is his object to integrate his materials imaginatively, to achieve 
aesthetic resolutions rather than social change or effective persuasion; 
and he attempts to do this by exploring, probing, molding the particulars 
he forms.° 


And although the truth of the experiences which the novelist attempts 
to express imaginatively in the ‘‘particulars he forms’’ is not verifi- 
able in the empirical sense, it is true to human nature and thus 
verifiable in the personal response, experience, and observation of 
the reader. 

Both the novelist and the social scientist might be concerned with, 
say, the alienation of the individual by a depersonalized bureaucracy, 
but while the social scientist would concentrate on describing patterns 
of social structure which affect self-actualization for the individual, 
the novelist would concentrate on those aspects of alienation—loss of 
identity, loneliness, etc.—which convey the feeling of alienation to 
his audience. Like the scientist, the artist ‘‘constructs’’ his works. 
Out of his knowledge and experience he selects what is relevant to his 
creation. However, reality to the artist might be quite different from 
scientific reality: what the artist expresses as ‘‘truth’’ will not always 
be demonstrable or verifiable in the way that scientific truth is 
verifiable. John Hospers speaks directly to this point when he says, 


. . . There may well be a precision about the artist’s symbolic 
transformation which is functionally as great as that achieved by the 
scientist, though the artist’s symbols differ in appearance from the 
scientist’s and cannot be manipulated in the same way as his—that is by 
algebra, and geometry, and so forth. And certainly there are theories of 
reality associated with this symbolism and the truth it conveys that are 
not identifiable with physical reality. . . . The existence of [an artistic 
reality] not accessible to direct perception yet not intrisically unknow- 
able, may be a proper subject for consideration. . . . 


Artistic truth, Hospers continues, ‘‘refers to the kind of thing that 
people . . . can verify in their subsequent experience of the arts and of 
the world, in the form of enriched and renewed perception (or 
perception for the first time).’** It contributes to acquaintance with, 
as distinct from knowledge of, reality, and thus the reality that 
Hospers describes as artistic reality is conveyed as true to felt experi- 
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ence, involving the ‘“‘conveyance of the looks, taste, feel of things: 
the enrichment of our affective life and the sensitizing of its per- 
ception.’’? 

These distinctions between the artistic and scientific approach tend 
to break down in the area of the social sciences. If a discipline is a 
science only to the extent that quantitative precision is possible, then 
the present state of administrative science is relatively unscientific. 
The hardship in reaching precision in these areas may be readily 
observed in the journals of administration. The social scientist is 
committed to the derivation of laws and principles which have ever- 
increasing generality and precision; but the subject of his study, the 
human being with all of his individuality and uniqueness, is con- 
tinually complicating the goals of generalization and precision. How 
can the social scientist derive laws of administration, for example, 
which are valid irrespective of the individuality of the administrator? 
The non-repeatability of human action is forever invalidating the 
precision of theories and laws which social scientists derive to explain 
the repeatability of human action. This difficulty for the social scien- 
tist in his search for precision corresponds to what Schlesinger called 
the ‘‘intractable elements in experience which . . . defy quantifica- 
tion.” 

But if the social sciences are caught in the middle—lacking the 
subject matter which lends itself in a completely satisfactory way to 
scientific inquiry on the one hand, yet lacking the qualitative and 
subjective tools of analysis of the arts on the other—what is to be the 
direction of these disciplines in the future? Perhaps a reformation of 
the discipline is necessary, employing new modes of inquiry which 
combine the methods of the arts and the sciences in a way that draws 
upon both perspectives but which is not confined by the limitations of 
each. This would be no mean task, but the alternative—a continued 
search for a way to quantify social phenomena—may prove fruitless 
in the long run. 


The Novelist’s Perspective 


The value of the novel for the study of administration may lie more 
in the techniques and methods of the artistic approach than in the case 
study aspects of the content of the novel. The content of the novel is 
not so important as the way in which the novelist looks at human 
beings in social contexts. If one of the difficulties confronting the 
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social sciences’ quest for objectivity is the subjectivity of the human 
being and the intractable elements of experience, then it seems 
reasonable to ask why the artistic perspective is able to penetrate these 
areas. It may well be that scientific perspectives simply miss the inner 
reality that the novelist addresses. 

In his important analysis of thinking Marc Belth says: 


Beyond all the explanations that human beings are capable of producing 
about the ways that things behave, set into general statements, there 
remains the ‘‘inner’’ unity of a moment that demands expression, and 
for which [scientific] explanantions are simply not relevant, however 
important these may be to the person who seeks to develop laws for an 
understanding of the world. Living in that world, in this sense of a quest 
for explanation, does not exhaust either the person or the world. There is 
this other world to be celebrated, the world of one’s own formulation, 
the world of form within the world of function. The thinking process 
manifest here is as much a cognitive process as is the explanatory act. '° 


And how does the *‘cognitive process’’ of the novelist operate to give 
insight into this ‘other world’’? 

Like a science the novel proceeds by hypothesis. It says, im- 
plicitly, given X conditions then Y would follow. The hypothesis on 
which a novel is built is the abstract aspect of its form. Dorothy Van 
Ghent describes this process of hypothesizing in the creation of the 
novel: 


It takes from life the conditions for its hypothesis; that is, it starts from 
the empirical data that are the “‘given’’ data of sentient experience. But 
it selects and organizes them in a way that suggests a purely creative 
issue—a series of hypothetical events not “piven” at all but cogent as 
cause and effect from the initial selection. "! 


Because of its hypothetical nature, the novel is able to extend the 
empirically known into the dimension of the unknown. Its value lies 
less in confirming and interpreting the known than in suggesting that 
something else might be the case. Whereas science attempts to reach 
general laws or principles which predict the probable, the novel 
individualizes to depict the possible. What the novel has to say that is 
of collective or universal import is said by inference from individual, 
concrete, particular things. The fictional hypothesis is peculiar in that 
it has to carry at every moment the full weight of all its concrete 
experimental data.'? In science it does not matter, in the equation x + 
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y = 4, whether x and y are men or blocks, but for fiction the particular 
body that a thing has is essential to the entire fictional structure. 


Kafka on Bureaucracy: A Case in Point 


Let us consider how the literary artist’s approach to administrative 
reality is exemplified by the great German novelist Franz Kafka in his 
well-known work The Castle. His many themes all support his thesis 
about the absurdity of the world—indeed, his world may be the most 
disorganized and dysfunctional universe that an important novelist 
has ever presented. It is a world in which those in authority in the 
administration are continually giving the impression that they have 
right on their side yet are always wrong; men feel strange, excluded, 
alienated—they run from freedom into servitude. And all of this 
irrationality is taken for granted by the characters in the Kafkan 
world. The hero-victim, the wanderer, the stranger is thwarted at 
every turn by petty bureaucrats who only hinder man’s search for 
truth. K., the hero of The Castle, spends all of his effort in a fruitless 
effort to contact Klamm, the chief administrator in the complex 
administrative structure of the Castle. All of the offices, rules, and 
subordinates serve not as channels of communication but as roadb- 
locks to the one top manager who can officially confirm K.’s appoint- 
ment as Land-Surveyor for the Castle district. 

Perhaps this point in K.’s lesson is most poignantly rendered in the 
scene with Biirgel, the administrator in the Castle who explains the 
conditions under which an applicant might be admitted to the author- 
ity of the Castle. The context, as usual, is patently bureaucratic. Up to 
this point late in the narrative K. has had no success whatsoever in 
penetrating the mystery of the Castle. Indeed, he finds that though the 
villagers, from whom he has gained all his understanding (and misun- 
derstanding) about the Castle, accept its authority on faith, they are 
able only to widen the gap between K. and his objective. He learns 
that he cannot depend on any of his senses, his logic, or his intellect to 
comprehend the nature of the Castle. Documents and papers are piled 
in drawers or recklessly strewn on tables. The officials work hard but 
with eccentric irregularity. The roads to the Castle are known only 
vaguely, and officials travel them at irregular hours. He learns that the 
bureaucratic system is at once incredibly inefficient and unquestion- 
ably efficient. ‘‘Frankly,’’ said the Mayor to K. about his missing 
appointment papers, ‘‘it isn’t [the Control Authority’s] function to 
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hunt out errors, for errors don’t happen, and even when once in a 
while an error does happen, as in your case, who can say finally that 
it’s an error?’’'? Yet it is in the pivotal conversation with Biirgel that 
the ironic climax of the novel is dramatized. 

When K. complains to him that he has still not been employed as 
Land-Surveyor, the official assures him that he is *‘ prepared to follow 
up this matter further’ (p. 336). He offers to help K. personally by 
subjecting him to an unusual interrogation, which consists in the 
applicant’s coming in the middle of the night unannounced (p. 343) 
and offers a very rare possibility for entrance into the Castle’s interior 
office, since at night the secretaries make mistakes that they would 
not make in the day; they are very tired, of course. To ward off the 
applicants, Birgel says, the officials employ the system of com- 
petencies as it is used in the Castle—a system which, Kafka well 
knew,'* was devised by Austria’s bureaucrats to protect their sleep: 


We secretaries are, it is true, by no means jealous of each other with 
regard to work, as everyone carries far too great a burden of work . . ., 
but in dealing with applicants we simply must not tolerate any in- 
terference with our sphere of competence. Many a one before now has 
lost the game because, thinking he was not making a progress with a 
competent authority, he tried to slip through by approaching some 
other, one not competent. Such attempts must, besides, fail also be- 
cause of the fact that a non-competent secretary . . . precisely as a 
consequence of his non-competence can scarcely intervene. . . . (p. 
344). 


Yet under rare circumstances—*‘so rare, actually only existing by 
way of rumor, not confirmed by anything else at all’’ (p. 347)—the 
tired secretary gives up his official role and becomes personally 
involved in the applicant’s appeal: 


The never beheld, always expected applicant, truly thirstingly expected 
and always reasonably regarded as out of reach—there this applicant 
sits. By his mute presence, if by nothing else, he constitutes an 
invitation to penetrate into his poor life, to look around then as one’s 
own property to suffer with him under the weight of his futile demands. 
This invitation in the silent night is beguiling. One gives way to it, and 
now one has actually ceased to function in one’s official capacity. It is a 
situation in which it very soon becomes impossible to refuse to do a 
favor . . . one must grant it, even if . . . it positively tears the official 
organization to shreds. . . . We pledge ourselves to do things that are 
outside our scope (pp. 348-349). 
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The key to entering the Castle, then, is the dissolution of the 
official to applicant relationship, replaced by a human relationship. A 
mysterious union between official and applicant occurs on these rare 
occations when the official empathetically participates (to use Max 
Weber’s phrase) in the ‘‘poor life’’ of the applicant, even though the 
organization itself may be torn to shreds by such an abnegation of 
official role: yet the abyss between official and applicant—an abyss 
which has characterized K.’s relationship to the Castle throughout the 
novel—has been bridged. Paradoxically, even though the official 
becomes ‘‘defenseless in the face of our misuse of official power’’ (p. 
349), he too has benefitted from the new relationship: *‘ Nevertheless, 
we are happy. How suicidal happiness can be!’ (p. 349). 

Unfortunately, K. cannot benefit from Biirgel’s disclosure, for he 
has been lulled to sleep by the monotonous, droning voice of the 
official. This is perhaps the greatest irony of K.’s quest: when he is 
offered the ecstasy of salvation, he responds with the unconscious- 
ness of sleep. Even though Biirgel has revealed to him how the 
competence of incompetence can, paradoxically, allow him to pene- 
trate the mystery of the Castle, K. confirms his condition of not 
knowing. The only certainty for him is the inaccessibility of his 
goal—and his necessity to pursue it in spite of, one might even say 
because of, its inaccessibility. 

One of the most obvious things about The Castle is that it is a dream 
world, or, to be more exact, a nightmare. Events follow each other 
with the logic of illogic. The details have a certain believability when 
we grant the premises, but the premises are astounding. All of the 
rational premises of management theory are inadequate to explain the 
ultimate personal alienation experienced in the nightmare world of 
K.’s futility. K. personifies the frustration of people victimized by 
dysfunctional organizations. It is a rational but unnatural world in 
which unnatural situations are worked out rationally. This also illus- 
trates the quixotic nature of the rational in Kafka’s world. But most of 
all it is a world of hierarchy. 

As Austin Warren points out, it could be a feudal estate or an 
American department store—or an Austrian bureaucracy: 


One’s complaint always reaches the wrong office; one stands in front of 
the wrong window; one is passed on from office to office, in general 
moving up the scale of delegated authority toward the mysterious ones 
‘‘higher up,”’ only to find that the proper official to handle the com- 
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plaint is out of town or the necessary documents are lost or one’s claim 
is outlawed. Wonderful is the efficiency of an order so complexly 
gradated that every expert is inexpert at satisfying a simple need for 
justice. 


But of course K.’s problem is not just with entangling red tape of the 
protective bureaucracy; it is with the power at the top of the hierarchy. 
Is there a supreme power at the top of the Castle bureaucracy—or is 
there nothingness? The answer is not clear; the Castle remains *‘invis- 
ible,”’ covered in mist as on K.’s first viewing. 


Conclusion 


While Max Weber and other social scientists have suggested that 
the administrative organization called bureaucracy functions like a 
machine, it is the novelist Franz Kafka who creates a fictional 
phenomenological world upon a bureaucratic metaphor. As a novelist 
he takes the controlling idea of a mechanistic and impersonal castle; 
explores the meaning and significance of the experience of his in- 
dividual human character as that character attempts to ‘‘live’’ in the 
created world; and through his interpretation of K.’s quest, com- 


municates to the reader the subjective reality of that experience. Out 
of that individual experience, which we share with K., we gain a 
deeper insight into the human condition in an administrative context. 

The opportunity at hand is for administrative theorists to develop a 
model of administration that integrates the perspectives of artists and 
scientists. As Belth argues, 


If we accept narrowly the natural sciences as our primary paradigm for 
establishing laws of human and social behavior, we will, of course, 
look for the same kind of data about which those laws can be written 
. . . . [But] the individual is not moved by external influences alone; he 
or she chooses to act upon Personal perceptions, beliefs, knowledge, 
expectations, aspirations. ! 


The alternative to the limited scientific-mechanistic model is a broad 
theory of administration that incorporates the empirical and the sym- 
bolic, the objective and the subjective, in order to take account of both 
the lawful behavior of individuals and groups and the idiosyncratic 
behavior of human beings. This will, of course, require a great deal of 
interdisciplinary effort. But we will be better served by that effort 
than by continuing our tendency to define away subjectivity. 
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The novelist has a penetrating perspective into such significant 
human activities as these: What motivates an individual who works in 
an organization? How does it feel to be a ‘‘victim’’ of bureaucracy? 
What are the human consequences of rationalistic depersonalized 
organizations? How are subjective experiences in a management 
system perceived differently by participants? Why are decision- 
making processes sometimes irrational? What are the effects of 
personality, charisma, loyalty, and ideals in leadership hierarchies? 
Why are some individuals easily ‘‘cooptated’’ and others *‘alien- 
ated’’ by the dynamics of organizations? These kinds of questions are 
central to the concerns of administrative theory and practice. 

The study of administration has been, and no doubt will continue 
for some time to be, highly scientific and quantitative in nature. 
Increasingly sophisticated empirical research is vital to the develop- 
ment of rational and systematic theory and practice in the field of 
public administration. This does not mean, however, that social 
scientists have a monopoly on truth. As Howard McCurdy suggests, 


writers of fiction seek the same completeness of understanding about 
the circumstances of a situation as the social scientist who utilizes the 
open system approach to administrative behavior. Both search for 
understanding of the historical moral, psychological, esthetic, and 
political environment of a concrete event. Imagination is essential. It 
must have been as vital to the genesis of Fred Riggs’ prismatic theory as 
to the world of J. R. R. Tolkein.'’ 


But this *‘search for understanding”’ is viewed through very different 
lenses on social reality. While science proceeds by objective/rational/ 
empirical means to analyze administrative phenomena, the novelist 
proceeds through subjective/imaginative/experiential means to 
achieve a creative synthesis. We need to learn more about the insights 
in the ‘‘administrative novel.’’'*® 

Because administration by its very nature embraces the art and 
science of management, the theory which underlies our practice 
should reflect both dimensions of inquiry and should, indeed, move 
toward greater integration of concepts and methods from the arts and 
sciences. Jules Langsner sees the potential well: 


Science interprets the phenomenal world with reference to the coher- 
ence of structure and behavior. Art transforms the phenomenal world 
into poetic metaphors with reference to experience unique to man. Both 
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are indispensable to the enrichment of life in our civilization, and each 
can only benefit from a mature reciprocity with the other.!'? 


Those who study the art and science of organizational management 
have a special need to nurture such a reciprocity and in so doing to 
develop a broader theory of administration. 
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The Rockefeller Archive Center: 
A Reservoir of Information 


Joseph W. Ernst, Director 
Rockefeller Archive Center 
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North Tarrytown, New York 10591 


Early in March of 1982, the Rockefeller Archive Center notified 22 
scholars that they were to receive small grants-in-aid to assist them in 
their research at the Center. Their choice of topics illustrates the 
nature and richness of the collections: Science and social justice: U.S. 
nutrition researchers and the wage problem, 1885—1925; Socioeco- 
nomic expectations of malaria eradication; The study of human 
behavior at Yale University; Radio audience research; Alfred C. 
Kinsey: a biography; The origins of sponsored research on con- 
traception; The Frankfurt School—intellectuals in exile; Com- 
munications and agriculture in developing nations; Health in a de- 
veloping China: J Heng Liu and the evolution of health services in the 
Republican period, 1927-1937; A history of nursing education in 
Poland—the Rockefeller influence; School reform in the New South: 
public education in North Carolina, 1880-1940; and The role of 
tradition and heritage in American culture, 1870-1970. 

The Rockefeller Archive Center was established in 1974 to bring 
together the records of The Rockefeller University, The Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., the Rockefeller 
family, and other organizations and individuals who played key roles 
in the development of the family’s philanthropic enterprises. The 
Center, located in Pocantico Hills, North Tarrytown, New York, is 
the depository for the records of the stewardship of a great oil furtune 
and its philanthropies, which sought to promote, in the words of the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s motto, ‘‘the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.”’ 
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The six goals of the Center, set forth at the time of its organization, 
express the range of activities and purposes: 


l. 


To preserve the papers of the Rockefeller University, The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, members of the 
Rockefeller Family, and other appropriate organizations and in- 
dividuals. 


. To provide proper, scientific, permanent storage space for these 


records. 


. To provide finding aids so that the records can be used by responsi- 


ble scholars. 


. To promote research in the records by providing intellectual and 


financial assistance to qualified students and scholars. 


. To publish selected documents or series of documents from the 


Archives. 


. To sponsor and promote seminar conferences based on the subject 


resources of the Archives. 


The Center’s history began in 1949 when Lester Cappon, then 
archivist of Colonial Williamsburg, suggested that a Rockefeller 
Archives be established to give scholars access to the inactive seg- 


ments of the Rockefeller records. He wrote: 


Private citizens of distinguished accomplishment become public fig- 
ures whether they so desire or not . . . Thus the records they have 
created in the course of their daily activities become of great historical 
value far beyond their personal meaning to the family . . . indeed they 
impose upon the thoughtful owner and custodian a responsibility to 
consider their importance to posterity, so that ‘the future may learn 
from the past.’ 


This proposal came to the attention of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 
1952, and in 1954 the Rockefeller Family Office hired an archivist. 
By 1973, the Rockefeller Family Archives included the papers of 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., dating from 1879 to 1949; the papers of the 
office of the Messrs. Rockefeller, from 1897 to 1960; and the papers 
of the departments of the Rockefeller Office. 

While the family archives were developing, parallel activities 
began in the Rockefeller Foundation and the Rockefeller University. 
In 1969, the Foundation recruited an archivist. The University started 
its archives in 1970. During the discussions previous to the establish- 
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ment of the Rockefeller Foundation archives, Dr. Ernst Posner had 
been retained to advise the Trustees. 

In 1966, Dr. Posner recommended that a joint archives be created. 
A subcommittee composed of representatives of these related groups 
began considering the requirements of such an organization. Their 
discussions led to a proposal in 1969 for the establishment of a joint 
archives on the campus of the Rockefeller University in New York 
City. The use of Manhattan real estate to store over 10,000 cubic feet 
of inactive records was found to be impractical. Instead, the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund gave the University the home of Martha Baird 
Rockefeller, who had bequeathed it to the Fund upon her death in 
1971. The University received the home in Pocantico Hills, known as 
Hillcrest; the 24 acres of land surrounding it; the construction costs of 
a storage facility contiguous to the house; and an endowment to 
support in part the operation of the Center. The resolution establish- 
ing the Center as a part of the University states: 


that the Board of Trustees does hereby establish a division of the 
University to be known as the Rockefeller Archive Center to serve as a 
permanent depository for documents and records of individuals and the 
University and other organizations which have participated in the 
stewardship of philanthropies supported by the Rockefeller family and 
in the family’s tradition of service to mankind. 


The holdings at the Center include some of the papers of the 
Rockefeller Family dated before 1960, of the Rockefeller Foundation 
up to 1980, of the Rockefeller University up to 1975, of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund up to 1977, and of individuals such as Kenneth 
Chorley, Dr. John Knowles, and Dr. Frederick Seitz. The Center also 
has the records of smaller Rockefeller organizations no longer in 
existence, such as the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, the General 
Education Board, the International Education Board, the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, the Davison Fund, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, the Spelman Fund of New York, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation virus laboratories. The Rockefeller Archive Center exists 
because of a shared belief that these records can be used to understand 
a century of change in education, medicine, medical research, social 
welfare, the arts, music, and the natural sciences. This belief takes 
physical form in the Rockefeller Archive Center. The Center is more 
than just stone, mortar, air-conditioning, temperature control, and a 
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staff of thirteen. It is the result of 100 years of experience in society, it 
is the living record of organizations and individuals. 

The basic mission of the Center, as stated in the goals, is the 
preservation and storage of the records. The Center has a sizeable 
budget, the physical plant is excellent, and temperature and humidity 
controls are maintained. The staff spends a great deal of time in the 
physical preparation of the records for permanent storage, and acid- 
free folders and low-acid boxes are used for this purpose. Simply to 
preserve the records is meaningless, however. Scholars must know 
what is there and the material must be accessible. 

The Center recognizes and accepts the responsibility of making its 
holdings known to the community of scholars; and it attempts to do so 
through notices, publications in scholarly journals, conferences at the 
Center, a newsletter, and finally, a grant-in-aid program. Through 
the Rockefeller University, the Center makes small grants-in-aid to 
scholars whose projects require the use of collections in the Center. 
Application forms for such grants are available on request. The 
grants, ranging from $100 to $1,500 are awarded in March of each 
year. The deadline for applications is December 3 | st of the preceding 
year. Decisions are made by a Grants-in-Aids Committee of the 
Governing Council of the Center. 

Each generation of scholars brings its own perspective to the 
records and may interpret the same facts or records differently. For 
that reason, the records are kept for continuing reappraisal. The 
campaign against hookworm provides an illustration. One of the 
early Rockefeller philanthropies was the Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission. The group of men around John D. Rockefeller, Sr., who 
organized this first public health campaign believed that hookworm 
disease could be eradicated—first in the South and then throughout 
the world. Science had shown that the disease could be controlled and 
that with the elimination of the hookworm, the health of individuals 
could be dramatically improved. The program was put into effect in 
the Southern states and the anticipated results were achieved. Since 
1910, there have been several studies of the Rockefeller Sanitary 
Commission. In the most recent one, John Ettling’s The Germ of 
Laziness, published by the Harvard University Press, the author — 
summarizes several suggested motivations for the Rockefeller hook- 
worm campaign. Some authors had perceived it as an effort to 
improve the health of the people in the South; as Fred T. Gates said in 
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a memorandum, ‘‘It was an effort to enlarge the blanket of happi- 
ness.’’ For others, it was an attempt by John D. Rockefeller and his 
associates to increase the productivity of workers and divert their 
attention from the inequities of the American economic system. 
Ettling also offers, as an underlying motivation, John D.’s religious 
belief: It was incumbent upon him to use the wealth that God gave him 
to create a better world. 

In any case, the historians’ search for the why is perhaps the most 
intriguing part of research. It is each generation’s interpretation of 
motive that constitutes a fascinating challenge to the profession and 
the preservation of records which makes it possible. 

Turning from the history and goals of the Center to the collections 
themselves, the records of the General Education Board should be of 
special interest to educators. The Board was the second large philan- 
thropy to grow out of the office of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. (The first 
philanthropy was the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
now known as the Rockefeller University.) 

The General Education Board was incorporated in 1903 to aid 
education in the United States without distinction of race, sex, or 
creed. The papers at the Center date from 1903 to 1967 and fill 807 
manuscript boxes, which hold about 500,000 items. These records 
are open after they are 20 years old and cover the activities of the 
Board on a variety of subjects: Negro education, general education, 
colleges and universities throughout the United States, education in 
the South, rural education, teacher education, agriculture and eco- 
nomics, farm demonstration, medical and nursing education, the 
development of public school systems, accounting methods for edu- 
cational organizations, State departments of education, and educa- 
tion associations. The material is organized into nine series. The most 
important series for many research purposes is Series I, which in- 
cludes correspondence and reports relating to the Board’s appropria- 
tions. Series I is divided into five subseries. Subseries I deals with the 
early Southern educational program which involved the separate 
secondary school systems, as well as higher educational institutions 
in the South. Subseries 2 covers the general program which centered 
around State departments of education, rural education, and teachers’ 
education throughout the United States. Subseries 3 relates to the 
post-1940 continuation of the Southern program, as well as child 
study and general education throughout the United States. Subseries 
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4 concerns grants for educational programs in the Northern and 
Western states, especially for buildings, teachers’ salaries, and en- 
dowments with some emphasis on medical education. Subseries 5 
involves medical education and nursing in schools and hospitals. 

Series II through XII in the General Education Board files deal with 
the financial records of the Board; actions taken by the Board, not 
divided by subject and topic but rather arranged in a chronological 
sequence; reports prepared on various topics; a series devoted to the 
conferences sponsored by the Board throughout the United States in 
education, medical education, and nursing; financial appropriation 
summaries which enable us to find a particular gift made to a particu- 
lar school; and finally, a series of the diaries kept by the officers of the 
Board. The diaries are a fascinating file. They give the reasons why a 
certain school received a grant or why a request was denied, in the 
words of the man who ultimately made the decision, since his recom- 
mendations were normally ratified by the Trustees of the Board. 

In addition to the files of the General Education Board, other 
collections at the Center deal with the history of education, particular- 
ly in the South. The Rockefeller Sanitary Commission’s files inter- 
sect with the work of the General Education Board, because the 
results of hookworm disease were felt in the schools as well as in the 
factories. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial files also have 
information on education and race relations in the South. They 
contain stenographic notes of a meeting held at Yale in 1927, attended 
by officers of the Board and sixteen leaders from the black communi- 
ty. Taken over fifty years ago, these stenographic notes are intrigu- 
ing, because one becomes aware that, even after the application of 
good will and large amounts of money, many of the problems dis- 
cussed exist to the same extent in 1982 as in 1927. 

Another collection dealing specifically with Southern education 
includes the files of the Office of the Messrs. Rockefeller. John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., and his wife, Laura Spelman Rockefeller, were 
large benefactors of Spelman College. Two New England school 
principals, Sofia B. Packard and Harriet E. Giles, convinced the 
Rockefellers to help the Atlanta Baptist Female Seminary, which 
grew into Spelman College. From this early support of a black 
educational institution to the gifts of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. , to Fisk 
University and his support of the United Negro College Fund, the 
Rockefeller family files are an excellent source for a better un- 
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derstanding of problems faced in the South and the Northern reaction 
to them. 

It was not only black education that attracted Rockefeller money. 
There is in the Archive Center a marvelous exchange of correspon- 
dence between the President of Indian University, Almon C. Bacone, 
and John D. Rockefeller about conditions in early Indian schools. 
Indian University was first located at Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, in 
the northeast corner of what is now the State of Oklahoma. From the 
correspondence, one feels the wind blowing across the plains in 
1890, sees its effect on primitive heating systems, follows the U.S. 
Cavalry in pursuit of an Indian band and shares in a discussion of the 
proper elements of a curriculum for Indian Girls at the Cherokee 
Female Seminary, located a few miles south of Tahlequah in Park 
Hill, Cherokee Nation. 

In 1885, Indian University was moved to Muskogee, in the Creek 
Nation; and in 1910, Indian University was renamed Bacone College, 
the name it has today. Bacone College is the oldest school of higher 
education in Oklahoma, and it is the only college in the world which 
recently had students from more than 50 tribes in attendance. 

There are few areas in American social history which cannot be 
illuminated in unique ways by use of the Rockefeller Collections. 
Articles can be written about Protestant missionaries in Canada, 
Baptist educators in Oklahoma, and life at the South Pole, articles in 
which the word ‘‘Rockefeller’’ need never appear in the text. The 
events related in the correspondence have a significance over and 
beyond the fact that they happened to be written to a member of the 
Rockefeller family, or to the General Education Board, or to the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

A discussion of how the collections can be used should begin with a 
description of the tasks of the Center’s director. Perhaps the most 
important task is that of selling to a wide audience the idea that 
records should be kept and that a particular group of records has 
historical significance. The staff must understand and be aware of the 
constant need for care and attention to detail which make the records 
useful. To another audience, those who provide the funds, the Direc- 
tor must constantly sell the need for internal improvements, the need 
for an expanding program, and the need for changes in direction. 

The second most important task of the Director is to provide 
continuity. This is particularly true at the Rockefeller Archive Cen- 
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ter, where organizations and individuals sometimes have different 
ideas as to what they expect from the scholars who use their records. 
In the same way, the Director provides continuity for the work of 
scholars. At the Center, we try to share with researchers insights 
gained from a previous scholar’s use of collections. 

Finally, the Director is responsible for an overview of the total 
operation, everything from getting the snow plowed to using the 
computer in indexing. He is responsible for planning, he is spokes- 
man for the staff, and he is spokesman to the eleven men who form the 
Governing Council that controls the Center. He interacts with the 
members of the Council, explaining why things are done and learning 
from them how to do things more effectively. 

The scholar also must interact, but his interaction is with the 
Archives. How does one use the records at the Center? When a 
researcher comes to the Center, he should have a topic well es- 
tablished and have done secondary reading. It is the staff's 
responsibility to see that he receives assistance in the minimum 
amount of time with the maximum efficiency. The staff creates 
registers and constructs internal finding aids to this end. Printed 
guides to the collections provide an introduction to the wealth of 
historical data preserved at the Center. Two-thirds of the material has 
been fully processed and is available to scholars, who are free to 
choose from the collections the information they need. Our task is to 
see that they can find it. The normal procedure on arrival is a 
discussion with one of the archivists. The researcher explains his 
goals. The archivist suggests the best approach to attain those ends. 
Descriptions more detailed than Archives and Manuscripts in the 
Rockefeller Archive Center take the scholar to particular file folders. 
In addition, there are index cards made by the staff of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the General Education Board, the China Medical Board, 
and other organizations, including the Rockefeller family, at the time 
the material was originally filed. Therefore records can be 
approached in two ways: either with broad topics such as *‘Negro 
Education,’’ or in terms of particular institutions or individuals. 
Given the name of a county superintendent or the name of a principal 
of a school, we can tell the researcher whether there is correspon- 
dence with that particular individual. When the researcher decides 
what material he wants, it is brought to the reading room where he can 
use it. 
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Not all of the material at the Center is open. Restrictions, which 
apply equally to all users, have been established. The simplest limita- 
tion is on the records of the Rockefeller Foundation. These records 
are open if they are more than twenty years old. Other restrictions 
vary from collection to collection. The most complicated set reg- 
ulates use of the files of the Population Council. This Council, 
organized in 1954, generally took a liberal attitude concerning use of 
records more than 15 years old. The Council did insist, however, that 
certain items not be made available until 50 years after their creation. 
An example would be any document which identifies a particular 
person with the use of a contraceptive device. No scholar should 
object to the preservation of personal privacy, so the fifty-year limit 
seems to be a reasonable one. This does make the processing of these 
records complicated, however, because it is our policy to inform 
researchers if there are any records once included in the file which 
were removed and put in a sealed envelope for the designated period 
of time. 

In regard to the Rockefeller family records, similar limitations are 
in effect. At present, those records which detail the financial standing 
of individual family members and matters having to do with family 
trusts are not available. However, when researchers use the files they 
know generally what material they have not seen. Researchers also 
know that they are treated equally in use of the holdings. 

This leads me to the question of censorship. The records at the 
Archive Center, other than being subject to the restrictions cited 
above, have not been censored. No one has gone through them and 
said that this or that should be thrown away. Some files, however, 
have been destroyed; for example, in the Rockefeller Family office, 
these files were destroyed: The Everett Land & Timber Investment 
Company; The Bessemer Steamship Company; and The American 
Linseed Company. These files on investments made by Rockefeller 
in the 1890’s which were liquidated in the 1920’s were destroyed in 
1934. This happened when W. S. Richardson, an assistant to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was being retired. He was given the task of cleaning 
out the files because there was no place to store the records and he had 
nothing else to do. The motive was not that of censorship. 

Uncensored as they stand, the records of the Rockefeller Archive 
Center would fill more than 4,200 file drawers or 845 drawer 
cabinets. The material dates from 1879 to 1981 and covers every field 
of human endeavor. 
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How much time will a researcher need to spend in Tarrytown to 
research a topic? The initiative, of course, is his. The project should 
begin with a letter to the Center stating in some detail what he is 
interested in. On the basis of such a letter, we will reply, perhaps 
giving the number of folders related to the subject or, if the subject is a 
broad one covering a wide variety of areas, activities, or institutions, 
we may report what is available in terms of cubic footage. Our intent 
is to give the researcher an idea of the magnitude of the records 
available for the project. When we know how many folders might be 
of interest and judge other directions in which the research might lead 
we can estimate how much material at the Center may be pertinent. 

Two examples will illustrate the pace of research. Senator George 
McGovern wrote a doctoral dissertation at Northwestern on the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron strike of 1913-14. In the 1970’s it was 
decided to publish his dissertation. Before publication, his editor sent 
a researcher to the Rockefeller Family Archives to look at some 
material not available to McGovern when he wrote his dissertation in 
the 1940’s. The researcher came to the Family Archives and went 
through 20,000 items in one day. The second example concerns a 
young historian currently engaged in writing a biography of John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd, who has taken six months to examine 15,000 items. 
Researchers usually proceed at a pace somewhere between these two 
extremes. 

We give the scholar every assistance in making the work proceed 
efficiently, whatever the length of time. We duplicate material for a 
charge of ten cents per page. We expect the reader to respect the 
restrictions imposed by copyright law. We assume that he will not 
pass such copies on to others for their use. It should be emphasized 
that the Center does not own the copyright to letters written to the 
Rockefellers or the organizations; that right is retained by the writer of 
the letter. The Rockefeller Foundation does own the copyright to 
material written by members of its staff and permission is routinely 
given to use long direct quotations. Short quotations and reliance on 
the fair-use doctrine seem to be the best approach. There are no 
limitations on direct quotations when we give permission; when we 
do not have that right, the burden falls upon the scholar to determine 
his right to publish any particular quotation. 

A few practical suggestions in regard to living conditions may be 
helpful. The cost of a room in Tarrytown is less than in New York, 
Los Angeles, or Atlanta, and more than in Stamford, Connecticut, or 
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Aurora, Illinois. There are no restaurants in Pocantico Hills. Users of 
the collections are encouraged to bring a lunch. The Center provides a 
place to eat. 

With the cultural attractions in New York City, the best way to use 
the Archive Center might be to find a low cost room—and there are 
such things—in New York City and commute by train to Tarrytown. 
The Center provides transportation from the Tarrytown railroad sta- 
tion in the morning and afternoon. Though these details are minor, 
knowledge of them can aid the scholar in making the best use of time 
for study and research. 

This has been an effort to outline why there is a Rockefeller 
Archive Center, what it is, and how it can be used. A large reservoir 
of information is waiting to be tapped so that the future may continue 
to learn from the past. 
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Introduction: Towards a Critical Sociology of Education 


In the expanding and often fruitful attempt of the last 10 years to 
develop a critical or radical analysis of schooling in capitalist society, 
it is, in the belief of this writer, still the case that the theoretical 
categories underpinning the work have been inadequately delineated 
or defined. While a literature now exists which adds up to a powerful, 
and in many senses, incontrovertible case against education in such 
societies, the underlying conceptual framework of this work remains, 
to a large extent, buried in under-, or unexamined, schemata. No- 
tions, of a ‘hidden curriculum’, ‘cultural reproduction’ or ‘cultural 
capital’, ‘correspondence’, ‘ideological apparatuses’, etc., form the 
oft-repeated but still murky context for the development of this 
literature. Nor is such vagueness of only marginal effect. It opens the 
way to consequences not only of significant theoretical confusion, 
but also of crucial practical or political importance. Karabel and 
Halsey, for example, have pointed to the tendency in some of the 
work to propose a framework that suggests a virtually ‘perfect fit’ 
between schooling and other social institutions: ‘‘There is a tidiness 
about the family-school-work triumvirate that in the neo-Marxist 
view serves to transmit inequality from generation to generation, but 
the process seems to work so smoothly and is based upon such an 
imposing system of domination that one must wonder how it is that 
educational change ever takes place.’’*' Henry Giroux” has argued 
that the determinist underpinnings in some of the radical literature 
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portends an entirely passive and incorporated version of those 
occupying the subordinate positions in school or society. A critique 
that is echoed in the work of Paul Willis* whose empirical study of 
high school students in an English industrial city suggests the in- 
accuracies of such an approach. And this writer has looked at the 
consequences in the critical educational literature of notions (usually 
implicit) of the state in capitalist society in which it is seen as no more 
than an instrument ‘manipulable at will by the ruling class.’ Such 
starting points for the sociological or historical analysis of education 
in American society lead to conclusions which suggest (in Marcusean 
fashion) that the liberal-capitalist state has already been replaced by 
an incipient totalitarian domination. Implicit in the confusions and 
inaccuracies of the radical literature is the acceptance of the catego- 
ries of a Marxist or critical social theory which themselves tend 
toward a number of confusions and distortions. It is only in the 
consideration and clarification of these wider social categories that a 
more adequate account of education may be hoped for. 

In the attempt to provide such an account, the work of the English 
literary and cultural scholar, Raymond Williams, offers, in my be- 
lief, an almost unparalleled opportunity for such an undertaking. His 
work, while not primarily concerned with education, raises issues 
and considerations that are at the heart of any attempt to clarify the 
fundamental categories associated with a critical analysis of schools 
in capitalist society. Paradoxically, though his work is in English, it 
has not been in the forefront (at least in the United States) of attempts 
to produce a fully worked-out critical sociology of education. This is 
all the more surprising given Williams’ attention (at both the theoret- 
ical and empirical levels) to the very concerns of those working within 
this field: these include the nature of ideology and culture in capitalist 
society; clarification of the meaning of ‘hegemony’; the question of 
the relations between economic ‘base’ and ideational ‘superstruc- 
ture’; and the attempt to work out a theory of culture (including 
education) in such societies. It is, in short, nothing less than shocking 
that Williams’ work has received, among educational theorists in this 
country, so little attention, and is almost bereft of systematic con- 
sideration. 

In the opinion of his former student at Cambridge, Terry Eagleton 
(writing in The New Left Review in 1976), Raymond Williams’ work 
represents the ‘‘most suggestive and intricate body of socialist criti- 
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cism in English history—criticism for which no English comparison 
is even remotely relevant, but which must be referred for comparative 
assessment to the aesthetic production of a Lukacs, Benjamin or 
Goldmann. It is enough to say that any Marxist criticism in England 
which shirks taking the pressure of Williams’s work will find itself 
seriously crippled and truncated.’’* In a further commentary by 
Anthony Barnett,° the author notes that a full assessment of Williams’ 
work as a critic, a theorist, and as a socialist intellectual in post-war 
Britain, would include a consideration of five main regions ‘which 
are contiguous but distinct’: they include his books on drama, his 
literary criticism, his novels and play, his strictly political ideas, and 
finally his general theory of culture. It is the latter area which is the 
context for this paper—particularly his ideas as set forth in Culture 
and Society (1958), The Long Revolution (1961), and later Marxism 
and Literature (1977). By 1976 Raymond Williams had published 
fourteen books (his London Publishers alone, notes Barnett, has sold 
over a quarter of a million copies) as well as many introductions, 
essays, and reviews. 

While the body of his work is not the expression of a static 
viewpoint (*‘Progressing from work mainly influenced by ‘practical 
criticism’ in the late forties and early fifties, through a more general 
‘new left’ period in the late fifties and early sixties, to a greater 
political and theoretical intransigence in the late sixties and 
seventies’ "°) the dominant theme of his more general theoretical work 
is on the possibility of a cultural transformation of capitalist society. 
The entire body of his work stands as a rejection of orthodox Marxist 
interpretations of the relation between culture and society—initially 
argued in Culture and Society and The Long Revolution, and reaching 
its most developed form in his article in the New Left Review (Dec. 
1973), and in his book Marxism and Literature. Such formulations 
have opened Williams’ work to the charge of ‘culturalism’—.e., the 
accusation that he has upturned the usual Marxian emphasis on the 
primacy of ‘material’ life (industrial and political struggle by the 
working class against bourgeois society), and replaced it with an 
emphasis on cultural change, art, communication, education, etc.’ 
Despite these charges Barnett notes that in fact virtually all of Wil- 
liams’ books contain a strong materialist moment as well as a 
recognizably ‘idealist’ one: ‘‘It is the altering relationship between 
the two which provides a basis for comprehending the remarkable 
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evolution of his thought.’’* Indeed, he argues that in his role as an 
intellectual, striking parallels exist between Williams and Sartre: 
‘*Both have worked on the relationships between politics and culture. 
... Both have written novels and plays as well as criticism and social 
theory. . . . Both have tried to become materialists on their own terms, 
fighting an obstinate battle against the reductionism of mechanical 
Marxism.’’? It is precisely in the battle against such reductionism and 
in the reconsideration of the meaning and possibilities of culture in 
democratic-capitalist society, that the work of Raymond Williams 
makes an invaluable contribution to the development of a more fully 
worked-out critical theory of schooling. It is within this context that 
the following consideration of his work in relation to a theory of 
education is presented. 


Against Determinism: 
Reformulating the Traditional Marxian Schema 


Central to Williams’ criticism of orthodox Marxian formulations 
concerning the role of culture in society is his rejection of the frequent 
proposition of a ‘determining base’ and a ‘determined superstruc- 


ture’. He rejects the simple dualism of such propositions in which the 
latter—the culture and ideology of society—are merely the de- 
termined ‘effect’ of the former (i.e., the productive system). The 
major reason, he suggests, for the development of this determinism 
was the historical experience of the large-scale capitalist economy 
‘“‘in which many . . . concluded that control of the process [of 
production] was beyond them . . . external to their wills and desires 
. . . governed by its own ‘laws’.’’!° It was a bitter irony, he says, that 
a critical and revolutionary doctrine fell victim to the very forms of 
passivity against which the idea of ‘determination’ had been de- 
veloped to combat. 

The fundamental problem, Williams argues, is the tendency to 
separate thought from activity, consciousness from ‘material pro- 
cess.” Indeed, he claims, the thrust of Marx’s whole argument con- 
tains the notion that consciousness is from the beginning a part of this 
material process. From the start thinking and imagining, ideas and 
belief, were regarded as integral parts of all human activity. Marx, he 
believes, unlike latter varieties of Marxism, never intended it to be 
otherwise: *‘We pre-suppose labour in a form that stamps it as 
exclusively human. . . . What distinuishes the worst architect from 
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the best of bees is this, that the architect raises his structure in 
imagination before he erects it in reality. At the end of every labour- 
process [the material process—H.S.S.] we get a result that already 
existed in the imagination of the labourer at its commencement.”’!! 
The result of all this, Williams asserts, is a very different perspective 
on the role of culture or ideology than is usually contained in Marxist- 
oriented analysis. Since ideas, beliefs, and consciousness are an 
integral aspect of man’s material activity, Williams asserts that con- 
ventional Marxism with its clear distinction between material ‘base’ 
and ideational ‘superstructure’ belongs to the over-simplified dual- 
ism of ‘mechanical materialism’ .'” 

It is precisely the kind of mechanical or positivistic Marxism 
described by Williams that is commonly found in work belonging to 
recent radical critiques of education. While such work (whether in 
studies of what is referred to as the ‘hidden curriculum’, revisionist 
educational history, or theories of ‘cultural reproduction’) has pro- 
vided important insights into the nature of education in capitalist 
societies it is, at the same time, distorted by its attachment to an 
‘orthodox’ Marxist paradigm. Within such a paradigm education (as 
part of the cultural ‘superstructure’) does little more than ‘mirror’ or 
‘echo’ the determining structures external to it. Schooling is under- 
stood as a simple reflection of the economic system. It is little more 
than an epiphenomenon of the ‘real foundations of society’. As I have 
argued elsewhere’? the approach that has been dominant in the critical 
literature on education has (despite its intentions) generated a model 
that is overwhelmingly functionalist in its description. It has sug- 
gested a notion of education which fits so completely and perfectly 
into the configuration of social institutions that it operates with little 
autonomy and an almost mechanical responsiveness. Against this 
Williams’ reformulation of the significance of ideology and culture in 
capitalist society, away from any simple secondary function, stakes 
out alternative possibilities for the role of education. While in no way 
being an autonomous arena for social change it may, nevertheless, be 
seen as something more than an unmediated reflection of the pro- 
ductive system in capitalist society. 

The alternative possibilities for the role of education are rooted in 
Williams’ redefinition of the relations between thought and practice, 
consciousness and materiality. These are rooted in the process de- 
scribed by Williams as the ‘Long Revolution’ in which **. . . revolu- 
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tionary change will be accomplished by the intensification of cultural 
exchange, the deepening of free communication and the liberation of 
creative expression. . . . ’’'* Such a vision, it is clear, moves the 
process of communication, art, and, of course, education, from 
where they have traditionally (by Marxists) been viewed, as reflec- 
tions of the more fundamental processes of social life, to a more 
central and influential role in the process of societal change. 

In The Long Revolution, for example, Williams describes the 
historical development of forms of communication in English social 
life through the interaction of emerging technologies and their 
embodiment in particular institutional forms. The expansion of the 
means and forms of communication increases the extent to which 
personal or particular social experience may be shared, received and 
compared with the experience of others. Such sharing and compari- 
son, increasingly infused, as it has been, with democratic meanings 
and images, unleashes an insistent historical force for social change: 


Communication is the process of making unique experience into com- 
mon experience and it is, above all, the claim to live. For what we 
basically say, in any kind of communication, is: ‘1 am living in this way 
because this is my experience’. . . . The selection and interpretation 
involved in our descriptions embody our attitudes, needs and interests, 
which we seek to validate by making them clear to others. At the same 
time the descriptions we receive from others embody their attitudes, 
needs and interests, and the long process of comparison and interaction 
is our vital associative life. Since our way of seeing things is literally 
our way of living, the process of communication is in fact the process of 
community; the sharing of common meanings, and then common 
activities and purposes; the offering, reception and comparison of new 
meanings, leading to the tensions and achievements of growth and 
change.’’!° 


It is in this insistent and continuing attempt to juxtapose and 
reconcile the ‘meanings embodied by conventions and institutions’ 
with those arrived at by the ‘creative interpretation and description of 
our experiences’ that an extension of our power to understand our- 
selves and our society occurs. More than this, however, the extension 
of the power to understand is also an extension of the power to act: 
‘**The human crisis is always a crisis of understanding, what we 
understand we can do.’’'® Culture, art, and education, it is not 
difficult to see—whatever their other effects—cannot help but con- 
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tain forces that precipitate social change, and sometimes radical 
change. They are, inevitably, bound up with the creative interpreta- 
tion of experience and, unavoidably, the comparison of such in- 
terpretation with existing meanings and conventional descriptions. It 
is a process that must, as Williams argues, lead to an increased 
understanding of our experience, and ultimately, the power to change 
the circumstances of this experience. 


Education, Hegemony and the Nature of Cultural Domination 


Williams’ thesis suggests, then, a rethinking of the notion of 
cultural ‘superstructure’—the place in which schools and education 
are located in Marxist social analysis. The ‘superstructure’ becomes, 
no less than the institutions of production (factories, offices, etc), the 
site of radical social change. It is in the realm of culture that meanings 
conventionally associated with particular human practices and in- 
stitutions are confronted with alternative interpretations of experi- 
ence. This tendency for challenges to the dominant set of cultural 
meanings and beliefs to develop is also increased by another phenom- 
enon. Williams notes that in no society does the ‘dominant culture’ 
represent or express every human experience (or, as he usually refers 


to it, ‘human practice’) that is available in that society. In other 
words, any particular culture represents a selection from the total 
range of existing experiences. He writes: ‘‘no mode of production, 
and therefore no dominant society or order of society, and therefore 
no dominant culture, in reality exhausts human practice, human 
energy, human intention . . . itis a fact about the modes of domination 
that they select from and consequently exclude the full range of 
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human practice... . 

Williams argues that the issue of whether a ‘human practice’ 
becomes a part of the dominant culture depends on whether it is an 
area in which the dominant social classes have an interest or stake. 
Such interests will determine whether or not any particular experi- 
ence or practice is incorporated into the culture, or whether they are 
‘‘extirpated with extraordinary vigour.’’'* And, as Williams notes in 
one of his most interesting passages, it is precisely the incorporation 
(or cooption) of what may appear as human practices that oppose, or 
are alternatives to, the dominant culture, that constitutes the process 
of ‘cultural hegemony.’ It is important to add that such hegemony is 
never a finished product, complete, and all-embracing. Human expe- 
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rience and practice always go beyond what is effectively in- 
corporated. 

In contrast to this view the ‘cultural reproduction’ perspective on 
schools'® has frequently adopted a Marcusean notion of cultural and 
ideological domination. Within this perspective the experience of 
schooling is one of unrelieved and total control of perceptions and 
meanings. Students appear to exist in a zombie-like state as the 
thoroughly passive recipients of cultural messages transmitted to 
them by those holding power. Of course such a view excludes the 
possibility of alternative interpretations of experience, or opposi- 
tional practices.* 

In rejecting a view of the process of socialization, as one that is 
fundamentally smooth, uniform and unchallenged, Williams argues 
that it is precisely the distinction between ‘socialization’ and a 
‘hegemonic process’ that the latter is ‘‘full of contradictions and of 
unresolved conflicts.’’*? The uneven process of hegemony ensures 
that the closely tailored fit between the structures of homes, school, 
and work suggested by ‘correspondence’ theorists”! in their study of 
education in America does not match our actual experience. Such a 
view presupposes too much coordination and uniformity of direction. 
It loses the sense in which family, school, work, community, etc., are 
‘*specific processes with variable particular purposes.’ ’” Each con- 
tains meanings and values that reflect significant differences in their 
purposes and intentions. Rather than an essential harmony between 
the socializing experience of schools, work and family, as has been 
suggested by some scholars, the actual effect is, as Williams notes, 
‘‘often confusion and conflict between what are experienced as 
different purposes and different values.’’* The process of cultural 
dominance and cultural transmission is, at all times, uneven, conflict- 
ful and fraught with the unresolved tensions of emergent challenges. 


Unifying Culture and Production: 
Towards a Totality of Social Practices 


In order to understand Raymond Williams’ most radical contribu- 
tion to the reevaluation of Marxian theory, we need to return again to 
*such as those recently described by Paul Willis in his study of schooling in an English 
industrial community under the title of ‘resistance.’ Such behavior is the on-going attempt by 


working class pupils to subvert or by-pass the dominant meanings and norms imposed on them 
by the authority structure of the school. 
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a consideration of the relationship between consciousness and materi- 
al existence. Williams demands that we reevaluate and redefine the 
term ‘productive forces’ which is at the very root of the distinctions 
made between culture and industry, consciousness and material 
activity. A dualism that as we have seen, has underpinned the de- 
termined, secondary or passive view of education’s role in society. 
Williams advocates a replacement of the hierarchical deterministic 
structure of ‘base’ and ‘superstructure’ with one closer to an emphasis 
on the ‘totality of social practices.’ 

In limiting the notion of productive forces in capitalist society to 
‘industry’ (or even ‘heavy industry’) Marxism, Williams argues, 
‘*took the colouring of a specifically bourgeois and capitalist kind of 
materialism.’’** In living in, and attempting to analyze, a society in 
which the ** ‘productive forces’ appear to . . . constitute a self- 
subsistent world,’’?> it is understandable that Marx, working within 
the only available language, slipped into describing them as if they 
were universal and general. Instead, Williams suggests that the 
productive forces are all and any of the means of reproducing our real 
life. In all of the activities (not just agricultural and industrial) which 
involve a ‘‘certain mode of social cooperation and the application and 


development of a certain body of social knowledge,’’”° and in which 
we produce ourselves and our society, ‘material production’ is car- 
ried on. The attempt to relegate to the ‘superstructure’ the activities of 
the political-cultural order (and so separate them from the realm of 
‘production’ ) mystifies the nature of these activities and even the very 
nature of society: 


If ‘production’, in capitalist society, is the production of commodities 
for a market, then different but misleading terms are found for every 
other kind of production and productive force. . . . Yet any ruling class 
devotes a significant part of material production to establishing a 
political order. The social and political order which maintains a capital- 
ist market, like the social and political struggles which created it, is 
necessarily a material production. From castles and palaces and 
churces to prisons and workhouses and schools; from weapons of war 
to a controlled press; any ruling class, in variable ways though always 
materially, produces a social and political order. These are never 
superstructural activities. They are the necessary material production 
within which an apparently self-subsistent mode of production can 
alone be carried on. The complexity of this process is especially 
remarkable in advanced capitalist societies, where it is wholly beside 
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the point to isolate ‘production’ and ‘industry’ from the comparable 
material production of ‘defense’, ‘law and order’, ‘welfare’ , ‘entertain- 
ment’, and ‘public opinion’. In failing to grasp the material character of 
the production of a social and political order, the specialized (and 
bourgeois) materialism failed also, but even more conspicuously, to 
understand the material character of the production of a cultural order. 
The concept of the ‘superstructure’ was then not a reduction but an 
evasion.” 


For Williams it is clear that school is no less a part of the basic 
process of the social formation than work, industry or the system of 
economic production. Such a view, it must be apparent, represents a 
fundamental shift in radical social, as well as educational, analysis. 
His refusal to accept the separations of the bourgeois world which 
culminates in the distinction between the activities of production and 
those other areas of social practice permeates his study of the chang- 
ing meaning of culture in English social history. It is a distinction 
reflected, he notes, in the tendency to exclude art from ‘serious 
practical concerns’, or the hostile reaction to those who assert that art 
and culture are not extraordinary activities but are an integral part of 
our social existence. We cannot, says Williams, submit to the divi- 
sion between ‘Aesthetic Man’ and ‘Economic Man’:** everything 
‘*we see and do, the whole structure of our relationships and in- 
stitutions, depends, finally, on an effort of learning, description and 
communication. . . . If all activity depends on responses learned by 
the sharing of descriptions, we cannot set ‘art’ on one side of a line 
and ‘work’ on the other.’’? 

In, perhaps, his most famous book, Culture and Society, Williams 
traces the related division in the meaning of culture: between culture 
as a body of intellectual and imaginative work (sometimes referred to 
as ‘high culture’), and the term used in its anthropological sense, as a 
whole way of life.* It is a division that is an important key to 
understanding the usual way in which education is interpreted or 
defined in bourgeois society. At the heart of this definition is the 
important distinction between activities declared to be ‘educational’ 
from those that are regarded as merely functional. While the latter 
refers to experiences that have merely utilitarian value, the former are 
undertaken for their intellectual, aesthetic, or developmental pur- 


*Similar to the distinction described by the theorists of the Frankfurt School of Social Research 
as that between ‘culture’ and ‘civilization.’ 
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poses. It underpins the view that what exists for the majority of us as 
the daily round of human existence are of little or no educational 
value—tasks that are predominately instrumental, rather than social- 
ly or personally enriching. It is a view that has supported the histor- 
ically impoverished nature of much or most of human activity and 
experience. The overcoming of this separation would require a radi- 
cal redefinition of the meaning of culture so that it is no longer 
identified with only the intellectual and aesthetic activities of a social 
minority, but is perceived as representing (in Paolo Freire’s words) 
all human creation. In this view, culture exists wherever man makes 
the world the object of his knowledge, submitting it to a process of 
transformation, altering reality. It would signify a radical incorpora- 
tion of educational purposes into everyday life. The factory, the 
neighborhood, and the town-hall become as much the loci of culture 
or education as the museum or school. Education would become 
coterminous with our wider social experience so that activities which 
comprise our economic, communal, recreational, or political life 
would be pursued, fundamentally, because of their developmental or 
self-actualizing possibilities. In seeking to implement a radical in- 
corporation of educational experience into everyday life, we would 
need to reconsider the structure of our social institutions: work, for 
example, which is for the majority of people, no more than an 
instrumental activity, would need to be reorganized to ensure its 
creative, aesthetic, and intellectual possibilities. It would become, at 
one and the same time, an activity that is economic and aesthetic, 
creative and functional, cultural and a part of production. 


Class, Ideology, and the Making of 
Educational Policy 


Perhaps Williams’ most significant contribution to a critical analy- 
sis of education is related to his rejection of the notion that all aspects 
of the national culture or ideology must be seen as a product of the 
ruling class and its interests. Like the Italian Marxist Antonio Gram- 
sci he rejects the view that in a class-divided society ‘“‘there is a 
‘polarization of mental activity’ around the ruling class so that if the 
ruling class is ‘bourgeois’ all the mental activity is ‘bourgeois.’ *’*° 
He argues that, in fact, the consciousness of a society is always more 
diverse and not limited to the economically dominant class. (This, as 
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we have seen, makes the notion of hegemony, and hegemonic domi- 
nation, a much more complex process than one of simple ‘socializa- 
tion’ by a ruling class—it involves the incorporation of diverse, 
sometimes oppositional, ideas, meanings and values). The body of 
intellectual and imaginative work which each generation receives as 
its ‘traditional’ culture, says Williams, is always something more 
than the product of a single class. It will contain ideas, meanings, 
beliefs, etc., that have survived from pre-existing forms of society 
(e.g., the traditions of rural life, aristocratic rituals and feudal rela- 
tions), as well as the influence of new meanings, ideas and practices 
which are being created alongside the dominant culture. Williams 
refers to former influences as the ‘residual’ culture, and the latter as 
the ‘emergent’ one. He notes, for example, that in contrast to the 
dominant bourgeois culture which is infused by the ‘‘basic in- 
dividualist idea and the institutions, manners, habits of thought, and 
intentions which proceed from that,’’*' the culture—i.e., the ‘emer- 
gent’ culture—of the working class is represented by the ‘‘collective 
democratic institution, whether in the trade unions, the cooperative 
movement or a political party. Working-class culture, in the stage 
through which it has been passing, is primarily social . . . rather than 
individual. . . 

The extraordinarily interesting and useful implications for under- 
standing education of Williams’ cultural analysis are presented in his 
social history of English education, in The Long Revolution. The 
basic elements of this history are recapitulated in Michael F. D. 
Young’s Knowledge and Control.** 


Ideology Social position Educational policies 


1. Liberal/ Aristocracy/gentry Non-vocational—the ‘educated’ 
conservative man, an emphasis on character. 


2. Bourgeois Merchant and Higher vocational and pro- 
professional fessional courses. Education as 
classes access to desired positions. 


3. Democratic Radical Expansionist—, 
reformers ‘education for all’ 


*As Williams notes, it is important to comprehend that when ‘‘we speak . . . of a working-class 
idea, we do not mean that all working class people possess it, or even approve of it. We mean, 
rather, that this is the essential idea embodied in the organizations and institutions which that 
class creates: the working class movement as a tendency, rather than all working class people as 
individuals."* 
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4. Populist/ Working classes/ Student relevance, 
proletarian subordinate groups choice, participation 


Williams’ schema represents an important attempt to relate the 
structures of social class, ideology, and educational theory and prac- 
tice to the national culture of a society. What is especially significant 
is that what is presented is not a simple chronology of educational 
history. It suggests, instead, the constant interaction and compromise 
between the culture of inherited interests and the demands of new 
interests. An educational curriculum, he argues, always contains 
such a compromise. In England, he asserts that ‘our present curricu- 
lum . . . was essentially created by the nineteenth century, following 
some eighteenth-century models, and retaining elements of the 
medieval curriculum near its center.’’** The structure of contempo- 
rary education retains the influence of several separate, but interact- 
ing, class ideologies: ‘‘the great persuasiveness of [bourgeois- 
industrial ideas] led to the definition of education in terms of future 
adult work. . . . Such a definition was challenged from two sides, by 
those with wider sympathies with the general growth of democracy, 
and by those with an older conception of liberal education, in relation 
to man’s health as a spiritual being.’’*° The curriculum which the 
nineteenth century evolved, says Williams, can be seen as a com- 
promise between all three groups, but with the ‘industrial trainers’ 
predominant. Particularly interesting is his assertion that not only 
elements of the ideology and culture of the dominant class have found 
their expression in the theory and practice of education. Working 
class ideas, though always remaining a subordinate feature of the 
educational landscape, nevertheless, have made their contribution to 
the ‘modern educational debate.’ This contribution included claims 
for “‘the students’ choice of subject, the relation of disciplines to 
actual contemporary living, and the parity of general discussion with 
expert instruction. ’’*° 

The nature of education suggested by Williams takes us far from its 
image as the unalloyed product of bourgeois interests and ideology in 
capitalist society. An image that has certainly been fostered in much 
of the recent radical or ‘revisionist’ educational historiography. 
Education—pedagogy, curriculum or institutional form—cannot be 
understood as simply reflecting the demands of a dominant social 
class. It is clear, instead, that education represents the interaction of, 
and compromise between, a number of distinct, sometimes opposing, 
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ideological or cultural viewpoints. Nor do all of these viewpoints 
stem from social groups or classes holding controlling economic 
positions in society. While the latter are certainly influential, sub- 
ordinate classes or groups are also, to an extent, represented. Such a 
view echoes the analysis of the state in capitalist society propounded 
by the Marxist sociologist Nicos Poulantzas. In his work the **domi- 
nant ideology does not simply reflect the conditions of existence of 
the dominant class. . . . It is often permeated by elements stemming 
from the ‘way of life’ of classes or fractions other than the dominant 
class or fraction.’’*” Social or educational policies reflect not only the 
interests and ideology of the dominant economic group, but also of 
those in subordinate positions. Education, it would appear, is a far 
more complex structure than many radical theorists would have us 
believe. 


Conclusions 


The work of Raymond Williams presents in a nearly incomparable 
manner, a reevaluation of those categories which have been at the 
center of attempts to develop a radical critique of schooling in 
capitalist society. Most importantly, it demands a reevaluation of the 
theoretical tendency—determinist and positivist—that compels 
education to remain a secondary or epiphenomenal event in the 
process of societal change. While treading a thin line, Williams 
argues that education (like other parts of the cultural ‘superstructure’ ) 
can neither be regarded as an instigator of social change (an ‘idealist’ 
explanation), nor, on the other hand, as a passive effect of changes in 
the ‘real material foundations’ of society. The latter explanation 
reflecting the typical tendency of Marxist thought to separate, and 
relegate in importance, the components of ideology and culture in 
society from the process of work and economic production. For 
Williams such a perspective entails the minimization of human 
thought in the material life of society. Contrary to this view he asserts 
that culture and the processes of communication and language are 
integral to the formation of purposes and meanings with which man 
directs and organizes his social and productive energies. And, to the 
extent that human practice and experience exceeds the boundaries of 
given meanings, the cultural ‘superstructure’ forms an inevitable 
domain of tension and change. 

In his argument against the simplification of the ‘base/ 
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superstructure’ typology of Marxian theory, schools and other agen- 
cies of ‘socialization’ are to be seen as no less a part of the material 
process of society than those relating to work or production. Indeed, 
he claims, the very restriction of the term ‘production’ to the econom- 
ic terrain represents the acceptance of a bourgeois typification. It is 
precisely in this respect that Williams’ work becomes a vehicle for 
transcending the fatalistic implications implicit in so much of the 
radical analysis of schooling. He argues, instead, for the elevation of 
education, along with the rest of the ideological/cultural ‘superstruc- 
ture’, to the position of a significant arena in the struggle for a more 
democratic order (a view that is at odds with much critical analysis 
which locates such a struggle almost entirely in the economic ‘base’). 
The struggle for a more democratic society must be fought not just in 
factories and offices, but in education, the mass-media, artistic and 
cultural forms, and in other modes of communication and language. 
That such a view is more than an idealist incantation is seen in his 
rejection of the Marcusean view of ideological/cultural domination in 
which ‘socialization’ agencies, such as schools, ensure the total and 
unremitting control of consciousness—the full and unchallenged 
inculcation of dominant values, beliefs, moral and aesthetic judg- 
ments. Instead, Williams argues the need to see the process of 
education as the very embodiment of the struggle between classes, 
interests and ideologies. 

In his discussion of ‘hegemony’ (and in the introduction of the 
notions of the ‘residual’ and the ‘emergent’ cultures) he opens the 
way not only to a reorientation of our theoretical understanding of 
education but to the possibility, indeed the inevitability, of in- 
terventions in the educational process that come from outside of the 
dominant class interests. Tendencies towards ‘progressive reform’ in 
education, for example, cannot be seen as representing merely the 
‘mendacious mystifications’ of the ruling class. To whatever extent 
they become incorporated or coopted they may, nevertheless, contain 
real interventions into the educational process infused by democratic 
and human values; ones that represent alternatives to the typical 
criteria and arrangements of capitalist society. It is possible to argue, 
for example, that despite the class-biased nature of public education, 
the concept of ‘public’ with its attendant notions of universal 
responsibilities and obligations (as distinct from the ‘private’ with its 
associations to self-interest and the demand for profitability) marks 
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out an important oppositional domain of socialized responsibilities 
and concerns. Such concerns have been the inevitable focus of 
working class interests and ideology, and form the historic goals of 
progressive social change—whether it is evidenced in public educa- 
tion, the socialization of health care, the expansion of welfare, or the 
nationalization and municipalization of industries and services. It is 
important to understand that such change is not adequately explained 
as merely ameliorative reform or simply a means to impose greater 
stability on the existing system (though these claims are certainly not 
without foundation). It forms, in part at least, the programmatic 
expression of the struggle by subordinate classes for a more demo- 
cratic and more human constellation of social arrangements and 
institutions in a frequently despotic and inhuman world. It is indeed 
the ongoing struggle for such arrangements and institutions that is at 
the center of what Raymond Williams terms the ‘Long Revolution.’ 
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It is a curious but true fact that those who find the work of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson to be valuable can never fully relax their guard. This 
is so because, regardless of the piercing light of his vision and the 
liberating power of his message, there are still many critics who see 
his thought to be one step above snake-oil. Emerson’s work never 
comes to life for these critics; and they cannot understand how anyone 
else could be ‘taken in’ by this ‘quackery’. In spite of attacks like 
these, however, Emerson’s supporters keep buying the stuff; and 
there are new customers every day. These individuals recognize in 
Emerson’s vision and message the enduring value of his call to live 
life more fully and responsibly. In a time when we are increasingly 
able to live out our lives on ‘automatic pilot’, Emerson tells us to 
come to consciousness and experience fully. In a time when we 
incessantly hear that our ills derive from a lack of leadership, he tells 
us to trust in ourselves and act. In a time when we are being told that 
we need to diminish our expectations, he tells us we need rather to 
rethink our priorities and live better with fewer of the frills of modern 
life. 

Emerson’s call to live life more fully is a call for each person to 
recognize ‘“‘the active soul’’ within, a soul which is all too often 
‘obstructed and as yet unborn.’’!' To live fully, each of us must 
nurture his or her soul’s perspective. People are necessarily per- 
spectival, interpreting experiences within the context of their lives, 
using their perspective as a structure of understanding. The in- 
dividual’s perspective matures over a lifetime, developing ‘‘like the 
palm, from within outward.’’? Each individual has to formulate, as 
part of this perspective, a personal understanding of reality. This 
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vision must be an intuited truth, one which ‘‘cannot be received at 
second hand.’’* Unfortunately, most of us do not follow Emerson’s 
advice to seek this personal truth. Rather, we are willing to be 
restrained from our search by ‘‘[t]he yoke of men’s opinions,’’* and 
thereby we deny ‘‘that peculiar fruit which each man was created to 
bear’’ and slip back into the anonymity of the group.> Emerson 
complains that we also let ourselves be deflected from our course by 
the power of institutions, which are all washed by a ‘wave of evil,’’® 
and by the pull of Causes, which are usually not significantly better 
than the evils they are meant to cure.’ Worst of all, we simply do not 
do the intellectual work necessary to develop our perspectives. Con- 
sequently, experiences run off our backs like ‘‘summer-rain.’”* 

Emerson must ever call us to a fuller life because living itself 
insulates us from living well. Our experiences are too often barely had 
at all. As just one example of this failure, Emerson’ tells us to *‘look 
at the stars’’: 


If the stars should appear one night in a thousand years, how would men 
believe and adore; and preserve for many generations the remembrance 
of the city of God which had been shown! But every night come out 


these envoys of beauty, and light the universe with their admonishing 
smile. 


Most nights, however, we fail to notice them. Our lives are too 
calloused to recognize the beauty and mystery of living. As a result, 
we do not live life fully; and, when our lives are felt to be dull and 
uninteresting, we envy ‘‘every other sail in the horizon.’’!° This envy 
turns us away from developing our own perspectives and liberating 
our ‘‘active souls’’; and we remain personally incomplete. 
Emerson tells us that most people are incomplete and unhappy. 
They have lost contact with their personal perspectives and hence 
with their possibilities. Unable to recognize even the chance of 
becoming fuller persons, these individuals are satisfied to work in 
minutely specialized areas, to be ‘‘a farmer, or a professor, or an 
engineer . . .”’'' ‘*We live in succession, in division, in parts, in 
particles. Meantime within man is the soul of the whole . . .”’'? But 
this soul which could make a unity of our lives is never attended to. 
Perhaps just as important as this fragmentation of self is these in- 
dividuals’ isolation from others: their *‘amputation’’ from the tree of 
humanity. '* Because they do not know themselves, they cannot know 
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others. However, this tragic state of fragmentation and isolation is not 
a necessary one: self-redemption is within the reach of every person; 
and community reintegration, though more difficult, is possible. 
Once we have found our true selves, we can recognize our fun- 
damental similarity with others and realize that we are ‘‘tasting the 
self-same life’? behind the ‘‘costume”’ of differing circumstance.'* 
This is possible because at our deepest level *‘every man’s particular 
being is contained and made one with all other. . .’’ One of the ways 
we can accomplish this dual task of self-redemption and social 
reintegration is through a heightened understanding of ‘that great 
nature in which we rest. . .”’! 

The world, Emerson writes in one place, is the ‘“‘shadow of the 
soul.’’ Elsewhere, he tells us that ‘‘nature is the opposite of the soul, 
answering to it part for part. One is seal and one is print.’’ Hence, for 
the individual the study of one is equivalent to the study of the other. 
To find ourselves, Emerson would have us open ourselves up to 
nature and learn to celebrate ‘‘the common, . . . the familiar, [and] the 
low.’’'® Each of us must develop ‘‘an original relation to the uni- 
verse,”’'’ a unique perspective within which our lives would become 


whole and our relationships with others more satisfactory. We may 


search the works of past sages, as we search Emerson’s, for prodding 
and assistance in this task; but the nature of which they all speak is 
here for our direct examination today. However, in our normal, 
day-by-day existence, we remain cut off from nature and hence cut 
off from ourselves and from our fellows. 

In part, our isolation from nature is a result of mistaken educational 
emphases—especially books, at best others’ ‘‘transcripts of their 
readings’ of nature.'* A direct relation with nature could ‘‘repair the 
errors of a scholastic and traditional education, and bring us into just 
relations with men and things.’’'? But, as we normally live, our 
overemphasis upon the copy keeps us from the original. In part, this 
isolation is also a result of our need to earn a living, a result of being 
‘grown-up’. We adults overlook what could be ‘‘a second and finer 
harvest to the mind,’’*° and settle for the utilitarian harvest of the 
body. We can understand nature only after we have fragmented it into 
units like ‘*a wood-lot, or . . . the crops . . .”’ We feel a need to 
disguise our trips to commune with nature as errands to obtain 
something ‘useful’.?' Emerson tells us that the sun shines ‘‘into the 
eye and the heart of the child’’*?; but we adults would much rather it 
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fell upon our solar panels. A third part of our isolation from nature, 
Emerson believed, is urbanization. Cities, he writes, “‘give not the 
human senses room enough,”’ particularly as they take away our 
access to ‘‘the horizon.’’?* Compared to the country, the city offers 
only an ‘‘artificial and curtailed life . . .”’** It draws the vitality of our 
rural communities by skimming off ‘‘the best part of [their] pop- 
ulation’’°; and then it poisons these unsuspecting individuals with 
“‘town life and town vices.’’ However, if we can return to the 
‘‘hospital’’ of nature,*° approach it directly rather than through 
hearsay, and with an eye towards understanding rather than use, we 
can be cured because there is nothing that can befall us in life “‘which 
nature cannot repair.’’*’ We can be redeemed, and our communities 
reintegrated, through our relationship with nature. 

Emerson’s diagnosis of our modern ills is accurate, if incomplete. 
We live fragmented and isolated lives. We have lost our place within 
nature and we do not feel ‘at home’ in the world. We have sold life’s 
mystery and received in exchange only a pottage of processed and 
pre-packaged existence. We have forgotten the depths of the moment 
and we are satisfied with potemkin experiences. When combined 
with the diagnoses of others, Emerson’s diagnosis contributes to a 
fuller understanding of our troubled lives; and this diagnosis is part of 
his enduring value. However, we also need to ask whether Emerson’s 
prescribed treatment can cure our ills. Here the answer can only be 
that Emerson’s prescription, individual celebration and a return to the 
country, cannot cure us. To live fully, to BE, such a message is 
eternal; but what needs to be done that such a full life might be 
possible changes from time to time. Thus, Emerson’s solution cannot 
simply be borrowed by our, or by any other, time. Our isolation from 
nature is different from his; our isolation from our fellows is likewise 
not the same. Out selves are fragmented by causes by which selves 
were not fragmented in his day. Examining his suggestions can be of 
value to us, however, because in pointing to the inadequacies of his 
prescription, we can see more clearly what the solutions to our 
contemporary ills might be. 


One general problem with Emerson’s work is its underlying optimis- 
tic tone. We need not go as far as young Santayana, for whom 
Emerson was a “champion of cheerfulness’’ and *‘the prophet of a 
fair-weather religion.’’-* Emerson may have been an optimist; but he 
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was no fool. Still, the question of the nature and extent of his 
optimism is one which Emerson’s defenders must address. It is a 
question which commentators on his work have addressed frequently 
in the past. 

Speaking at Concord on the centenary of Emerson’s birth, William 
James maintained that Emerson’s optimism was not ‘‘sentimental’’ 
and hence ‘“‘had nothing in common with that indiscriminate hurrah- 
ing for the Universe with which Walt Whitman has made us famil- 
iar.’’ However, less than three weeks later James wrote that Emerson 
displayed ‘‘too little understanding of the morbid side of life.’’?? At 
the Emerson Sesquicentennial, Howard Mumford Jones offered an 
evaluation surprisingly similar to James’s. Although he maintained 
that no thorough reader could ‘‘possibly believe that Emerson 
ignored grief, was blind to evil, or avoided suffering and wrong,”’ 
Jones admitted to finding in Emerson ‘‘an overplus of optimism and 
serenity’? which remained ‘‘unwrinkled’’ in spite of Emerson’s 
recognition of the evils and sufferings of life.’’*° A third com- 
mentator, Robert C. Pollock, found that aspect of Emerson’s thought 
which is often misconstrued as an ‘‘easy optimism’’ to be in reality a 
**severe inner discipline.’’ However, Pollock also pointed out that 
Emerson dealt only superficially with the problem of evil, a 
superficiality which was ‘‘particularly regrettable in view of the fact 
that [Emerson] had dedicated himself to the task of reattaching men to 
their own experience.’’*! In each of these three cases there was the 
recognition of an optimism which, although bounded, was still a 
major part of Emerson’s position. As Newton Arvin put it, the clouds 
on Emerson’s canvas which represented suffering and wickedness are 
only ‘‘tiny patches . . . ina composition that is flooded with light and 
high color.’’*? 

The reason why this optimism cannot simply be scraped from 
Emerson’s canvas is that it is so thoroughly a part of his thought. For 
Emerson, contrary to our usual way of thinking, cosmic amicability 
could be juxtaposed with human suffering. We know that Emerson 
himself experienced the trials of life; and one can find many passages 
in his works which indicate an intellectual recognition of these trials. 
He writes, for example that we must recognize that the world is 
*‘rough and surly’’; and that Providence has a wild, rough, incalcul- 
able road to its end. . . .”’*> However, Emerson can also write that 
nature ‘‘is made to serve’’ our needs and willingly accepts our 
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‘‘dominion.*’** In fact, he tells us, evil itself ‘tis merely privative, 
not absolute: it is like cold, which is the privation of heat.’’*> 

For Emerson to retreat in this way to the Olympian heights of 
impersonal physics is unacceptable to most individuals who have 
suffered such *‘privation.’’ However, one reason why Emerson finds 
this mode of escape acceptable is that his vision contains a doctrine of 
compensation. *‘For every thing you have missed,”’ he writes, ** you 
have gained something else; and for every thing you gain, you lose 
something.’’*° To meditate upon such a compensatory balance might 
help the suffering; it should chasten the blest. But surely there is no 
cosmic scale upon which we can depend for an equal share of goods 
and ills. More extreme than this belief in compensation, however, is 
Emerson’s belief that ‘there is a sublime and friendly destiny by 
which the human race is guided. . . .”’*” For Emerson, fate itself is 
meliorative. *‘No statement of the Universe can have any sound- 
ness,’ he writes, if it does not ‘tadmit its ascending effort.’’** 
Whatever storms might rage against humanity, or even among the 
different parts of humanity, *‘the world-spirit is a good swimmer, and 
storms and waves cannot drown him.’’*? 

After teetering, Emerson here has fallen into a pre-established 
harmony which explains away the past and guarantees the future. A 
related aspect of Emerson’s optimism is his claim that it is always 
within the individual’s power to transcend the present situation. 
Sometimes we are just too beaten down to overcome our circum- 
stances. And, even if we could always celebrate our experiences, 
were we to celebrate them in the individualistic way which Emerson 
advocates, we would cut ourselves off from our long-term goals and 
from the possibilities of lasting celebration. It is on this point that his 
prescription for how we might come to celebrate experience more 
fully and reintegrate ourselves with others and nature is most suspect. 
Simply put, we need to repair our world; and this repair-work cannot 
be done in the individualistic manner which Emerson has in mind. His 
approach cannot take the place of socially-evaluated and socially- 
enacted changes. 

I turn now to examine more closely two problematic aspects of 
Emerson’s prescription. One of these is his belief that to overcome 
our isolation from nature we must reject the city. First, however, I 
wish to examine his understanding of the celebration of experience 
within the contemporary context of working. Let us begin with an 
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analysis of the present meaning of Emerson’s assertion that the 
common is noble and that each of us must find happiness in the 
elements of everyday experience. Before we can find such meaning 
in our own pans and firkins, he tells us that we must be able to see 
‘the miraculous in the common.’**° An implication of Emerson’s 
position, one which I have just rejected, is that a person’s evaluation 
of his or her living can remain independent of the conditions under 
which he or she lives. While it is certainly true that when we think ill 
of ourselves we will be unsatisfied with our lives, and that no one can 
do anything well ‘‘who does not esteem his work to be of im- 
portance,’’*' such isolated facts do not tell the whole story. While it 
may be true that ‘‘the mood of the man’”’ will determine ‘‘whether he 
shall see the sunset or the fine poem,’’*” Emerson underestimated the 
power of conditions to influence, if not determine, this mood itself. 

It seems that even if our tempers were favorable to attempts to 
celebrate our everyday experience, circumstances mitigate strongly 
against such enjoyments. Our moods are seldom simply chosen. 
Particularly with regard to the workers of the world must Emerson’s 
voluntaristic leap to meaning be called into question. Buber, Marx, 
Dewey, and many others, maintain that the narrowing of experience 
from which we suffer is an essential aspect of modern industrial 
society’s endless quest for greater productivity. Less than three- 
quarters of a century after Frederick Winslow Taylor told us: *‘In the 
past the man has been first; in the future the system must be first,’’**° 
workers are in severe trouble. Although we may doubt whether the 
first half of Taylor’s famous dictum was ever true, the truth of the 
second half has become all too painfully obvious. One of the con- 
sequences of this systematization of working is that it is not within the 
power of individual celebration to overcome alienated, fragmented 
lives. Under these circumstances, to suggest that what is needed is 
celebration is yet another opiate for the masses: the contemporary 
worker who gives ‘‘an ideal worth’’ to his or her task, as Emerson 
would have us do,** becomes the dupe of this very same system. We 
may see an intricate ballet in every assembly line and a melody in the 
thunderous din of every factory; but, if we do, at the same time we 
condemn ourselves to continue to work under these same circum- 
stances. 

Working has changed; and Emerson’s failure to appreciate the 
factors which help to determine our mood makes his approach now 
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inadequate. At least since the time of Eugene V. Debs, some Amer- 
icans have recognized that changes must be made, that industrial 
democracy is a prerequisite of lasting worker happiness. As Debs told 
an audience in 1905, the worker ‘‘who is contented today is truly a 
pitiable object’’; and, even if we do not have in mind exactly what 
Debs did as a solution, we must agree with him that one of the jobs of 
the social critic is to do ‘‘what we can to increase . . . discontent.’’*° 
Contrary to what Emerson’s position would seem to be, we ought not 
to try to celebrate in all cases the possibilities inherent within our 
situations. Rather, sometimes we must help make each other angry 
with the ways in which our lives are contracted and distorted in 
industrial society. We must cooperate with others to help eliminate 
the dead space in our experience which working has become. We 
need to create a working situation which we could justifiably cele- 
brate; and, to make such a change possible, we need to denigrate 
rather than to celebrate our present working experience. 

‘*Build therefore your own world,’’ Emerson tells each one of 
us.*° He is right, of course, Each of us needs to build his or her own 
world. However, we also need to rebuild our social world and to 
abandon our attempts to individually transcend the ills of our frag- 
mented working lives. Although our working lives have become 
complex instances of industrial cooperation, our mental habits have 
not yet recognized the fact. Similarly, we have not yet recognized that 
the answer to our fragmented and alienated lives is cooperation with 
others to enact the kinds of social changes which would make our 
everyday lives happier and our common experiences more noble. 

If the individualistic aspect of Emerson’s thought makes it impos- 
sible for him to deal with the systematic endullment of experience in 
modern industrial society, it also contributes to an ultimately in- 
adequate position on nature. There is much, however, in Emerson’s 
analysis of nature which is of great value. He is right that we need to 
recognize and elaborate our position within nature, and that our 
relation to nature must be seen as more than narrowly utilitarian, blind 
to everything but the short-term and the easily exploited. We may feel 
that this is all obviously true; but it was not always so. Less than six 
years before Emerson published Nature, the President of the United 
States could congratulate his fellow Americans for their speedy and 
thorough mastering of the continent. In Andrew Jackson’s own 
words*’: 
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What good man would prefer a country covered with forests and ranged 
by a few thousand savages to our extensive Republic, studded with 
cities, towns, and prosperous farms . . . filled with all the blessings of 
liberty, civilization, and religion? 


On the problem of the environment, Emerson had more sense than 
Jackson or most other Americans even up to our own time. However, 
the solution he proposes is too extreme of a reaction to be of use to us 
today. 

In his almost contemplative approach to nature, Emerson finds the 
human to be a virtual intruder and the city, increasingly the home of 
most humans, unnatural. We live in a nation which, as Richard 
Hofstadter has written, ‘‘was born in the country [but] has moved to 
the city’’**; and we can no longer afford to condemn our cities on 
metaphysical grounds. We must reject Emerson’s belief that nature is 
to be seen as ‘‘essences unchanged by man. . .’**” This misconcep- 
tion about nature is grounded in the misguided belief that we are not a 
part of nature; and related to it is a further misconception about 
ourselves. Even if there were still the solitude of the nearby wood- 
lands to which we could retire to find ourselves, it is no longer 
possible to overlook the fact that we do not find ourselves through 
isolated contemplation. Rather, we emerge from the community 
through the give and take of social existence. We live our lives in the 
context of an urban society; and in place of solitude we need coopera- 
tion. Under these conditions, Emerson’s individualistic and ruralist 
perspective serves us poorly. 

This criticism of Emerson’s position on the city assumes that cities 
can be, in some significant sense, ‘natural’. Part of our problem with 
the re-evaluation of the city is that now we tend to think of nature as 
amiable. Our image of nature is serene and tidy; it has been ‘*‘domesti- 
cated,’’ John J. McDermott tells us, *‘stripped of its most forbidding 
qualities: loneliness, unpredictability, and the terrors of the un- 
inhabitable.’’*° On a more mundane level, this same point is made by 
Eric Hoffer, who writes that when he used to stretch out on the ground 
in his younger days ‘‘nature pushed its hard knuckles into my sides, 
and sent bugs, burs, and foxtails to make me get up and be gone.’’*! 
Before the city can be given a fair hearing, we need to abandon our 
domesticated view of nature. Another part of our problem with the 
re-evaluation of the city is that our understanding of nature has 
traditionally been related to our fundamental theological beliefs. In 
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the country, ‘“‘we see the works of God; but in cities, little else but the 
works of men,’’ writes William Penn, and ‘‘the one makes a better 
subject for our contemplation than the other.’’>* The city could more 
easily be seen as natural if ‘natural’ and ‘godlike’ were not felt to be 
similar in meaning. However significant these two aspects are, the 
most serious part of our problem with the re-evaluation of the city 
may be that our cities themselves undermine our efforts. There is so 
much in cities that must be denigrated: cities are, and probably will 
remain, dirty and dangerous and shrill. But, even granting all of these 
highly-visible faults, cities are not, as Emerson seems to have be- 
lieved, unnatural. Dirt is not better, nor more healing, nor more 
sacred, than cement. If we can feel ourselves ‘at home’ in the city, we 
will be better able to address the problems of urban existence and to 
celebrate the city on its own terms. 

Once this intellectual change has occurred, we will be able to build 
our own “‘original relation to the universe’’ in our cities, creating 
places which deserve to be celebrated. To reach these possibilities, 
we need to accept the city as our creation, with the possibility of being 
just as ‘natural’ as we are. If we can come to develop cooperative 
procedures to address our ills and if we can come to celebrate the 
experiences—the vitality, the diversity, the possibilities for in- 
dividual options—to be found in our new environment, then maybe 
we can come to find city life to be, Emerson’s own evaluation 
notwithstanding, a life which offers new and valuable understandings 
of ‘“‘the common, . . . the familiar, [and] the low.”’ 

We have seen that there are difficulties with applying Emerson’s 
answers to our contemporary problems. Because of an anti-urban bias 
he fails to recognize the possibilities inherent in city life. Because of 
his one-sided emphasis upon celebration, he cannot help us to address 
the problems of our economic system. In both of these instances, the 
effect of his unwillingness to act in unison with others is compounded 
by his rejection of Causes and institutional arrangements as well as by 
his optimistic belief that things will work out for the best. Despite the 
enduring value of his call to live life mre fully, Emerson’s own 
answers do not provide us with the mearis to do it. 

Now, if these aspects of Emerson’s thought are as troublesome as 
they seem to be, it might seem to some that it would be easier to 
simply cast him aside and look to others for our inspiration. Such a 
procedure, however, would be too costly. Too costly on the one hand 
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because Emersons do not come our way every day. His work displays 
a particular feel for the human weakness to live a half-life and to speak 
‘‘of the revelation as somewhat long ago given and done,’’>? as 
something which we can learn about only ‘‘at second hand.’’ This 
value alone makes his vision and message worthy of retooling for our 
contemporary situation. There is also another sense in which 
abandoning Emerson would be too costly. To the extent that all social 
thinkers diagnose their contemporary problems and prescribe appro- 
priate treatment, no former answers can ever be of value to us without 
the requisite reconstruction. Such revisionism, when done con- 
sciously and in conformity with the core of the thinker’s work, need 
not be damaging to the value of the position. On the contrary, it is the 
only way in which the value of the position can be put to use. If it is 
true that Emerson offers us an enduring value through his call to live 
life more fully, it is also true that only by rethinking Emerson’s 
position on questions like working and the city can we find the 
specific meaning of this enduring value for our lives. 
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What is the relationship between the intellectual construct like 
Thomas S. Kuhn’s ‘‘paradigm’’' or Grant Webster’s derivative 
‘‘charter’’* and the historical world view that such constructs sup- 
posedly help to create? Up to now, the received wisdom has been that 
the ‘‘paradigm’’ or the charter is, at some level, an intellectually 
‘‘clean’’ construct, dependent on no more than perception itself. 
According to Kuhn, the ‘‘only recourse to the world,’’ for scientists, 
‘*is through what they see and do.’’* But seeing and doing, it has been 
shown, are learned activities much like other learned activities—even 
in the supposedly neutral observation and calculation of the proper- 
ties of geometric bodies at rest, let alone in motion.* Moreover, the 
thrust of the learning in the sphere of perception itself often has to do 
with the existence of a latent theodicy—a concealed view of how 
things happen in the mundane world based on an equally concealed 
view of how things will happen or ought to happen in a world freed 
from the historical contingencies of time and circumstance. Such a 
latent theodicy affected no less a scientist than Newton himself.* And 
if its existence can be demonstrated to inform *‘paradigm’’ formation 
in the sciences, how much more likely it is that some variety of latent 
theodicy can be demonstrated to influence ‘charter’? formation in 
literary criticism? 

A latent theodicy like the one described above is of course a 
metahistorical construct. And it therefore follows as the principal 
thesis of this essay that in many instances critical theory and critical 
praxis can be demonstrated to have their origins in, and function as 
the completion of, concerns that are rather metahistorical than textual 
or methodological. The discussion to follow will attempt to go 
beyond ‘‘paradigms’’ and ‘‘charters’’ as supposedly originary 
structuring devices, in order to demonstrate that critical thought, 
whether it be scientific or literary, possesses a metahistorical dimen- 
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sion that exists prior to any such structuring device, and is in fact 
responsible for the existence of such a device. The three critics to be 
discussed—Edward W. Said, Erich Auerbach, and Geoffrey H. 
Hartman—all employ critical methods that are distinctly metahistor- 
ical. All three view critical praxis as the means of connecting the 
process of reading and the larger framework of social and historical 
process, circumstance, and significance. The reasons and precedents 
for desiring such a fit, or metahistorical correspondence, between 
internal and external process arise, along with the problem of change, 
which achieves definition in the second half of the eighteenth century 
and becomes the problem for the Romantics and a good many of their 
descendants. Accordingly, in the final section of the discussion, the 
metahistorical criticism of Said, Auerbach, and Hartman will be 
placed in perspective by viewing it in the context of Coleridge’s 
thought. Coleridge is one of the historical and most intensely meta- 
historical of literary critics, and is, in an important sense, a precursor 
of the three modern critics surveyed below. 

The metahistorical quality of Said’s criticism becomes apparent in 
his essay ‘‘The Problem of Textuality.”’ There Said characterizes 
Derrida’s view of writing and deconstruction in the following man- 
ner: 


Because writing itself is a form of escape from every scheme designed 
either to shut it down, hold it in, frame it, or parallel it perfectly, any 
attempt to show writing as capable in some way or another of becoming 
secondary is also an attempt to prove that writing is not original. The 
military operation involved in deconstruction therefore is in one respect 
an attack on a party of colonialists who have tried to make the land and 
its inhabitants over into a realization of their plans, an attack in turn 
partly to release prisoners and partly to free land held forcibly.° 


This assessment does not wholly misrepresent Derrida’s views of 
writing and deconstruction. Derrida talks about ‘‘borrowing all the 
strategic and economic resources of subversion from the old struc- 
ture’’ of western metaphysics, and of *‘inhabiting’’ that metaphysics 
‘‘in a certain way.’’’ But nowhere in his account does one find the 
sort of metaphors dealing with repression, usurpation, and nationalist 
guerilla warfare that one finds in Said’s account. What does he have 
in mind? 

In Said’s statement, all of the figures tend toward a common tenor, 
likening the critic’s work to the struggle for a national homeland. 
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Such a common tenor implies a critical position with a strongly 
metahistorical character: Said’s metaphors, after all, do liken critical 
process to historical process. When one understands that Said writes 
as a Palestinian Arab as well as a critic, the figurative logic of his 
exposition becomes clear. Writing’s escape from the repression 
foisted upon it by dubious authority is, for Said, like the ongoing 
escape of Palestine, through acts of civil and paramilitary dis- 
obedience, from the repression foisted upon it by the state of Israel as 
a consequence of the 1948 war and subsequent unrest. The question 
of what is ‘‘secondary’’ and what is ‘‘original’’ raises for Said 
another issue besides the one of the struggle between writing and 
authority. ‘“Who was here first?’’ is a question asked by those who 
wish to repudiate the notion of writing as something inscribed by a 
higher authority in favor of the notion of writing as the source of such 
authority; and it is a question asked by those who wish to repudiate the 
notion of the Israeli occupation of the West Bank as something 
inscribed in, and authorized by, the Old Testament in favor of the 
notion that the occupation of the West Bank by the Palestinians is 
authorized by their mere presence there prior to the creation of the 
State of Israel. The *‘colonialists’’ of Said’s analogy are the Israelis, 
who annexed Palestine in 1948 for security reasons, and who sub- 
sequently stripped Palestinians of land, political power, or both for 
the purpose of carrying out a program of ‘‘protective settlement’’— 
much of this program going on against the protests of a large portion 
of the Israeli electorate. And the driving out of such ‘‘colonialists,”’ 
who would *‘make the land and its inhabitants over into a realization 
of their plans’’ is—at least on the level of vision—the enactment of 
Said’s personal theodicy, the completion of his metahistory. The 
vision expresses Said’s hope for the liberation of Palestine from 
Israeli dominance and, on a larger scale, his hope for the liberation of 
the entire Arab Middle East from what he refers to, in Orientalism, as 
‘*the web of racism, cultural stereotypes, political imperialism, and 
dehumanizing ideology holding in the Arab or the Muslim. . . .”’° 
There is, therefore, an identity to be observed between the _— 
Said has of writing escaping ‘*from every scheme designed . . . 
hold it in’’ and the vision he has of an escape from the * Re 
ideology holding in the Arab or the Muslim.”’ But while the escape of 
writing from repression may be realized by nothing more than a 
revolution of critical point of view—a relatively bloodless and wholly 
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inevitable affair—the escape of Arabs or Muslims from the repres- 
sions of ideology and policy promulgated in its behalf is, at least in the 
short term, doomed to failure, because that ideology of which Said 
speaks has affected far more thax just the method one uses to study 
texts. The effects of such repression, according to Said, extend to the 
very development of the critical faculties and the ability to think 
independently. In the Arab world, even the universities are crippled 
by the legacy of the repressive ideology in whose name they were 
founded. According to Said, ‘‘universities in the Arab world are 
generally run according to some pattern inherited from, or directly 
imposed by, a former colonial power. New circumstances make the 
curricular actualities almost grotesque; classes populated with hun- 
dreds of students, badly trained, overworked, and underpaid facul- 
ty . . . the almost total absence of advanced research and of research 
facilities... 

Caught between the dead world of western colonialism and the 
still-to-be-born world of Arab cultural autonomy, Said must engage in 
the same sort of *‘military operation’ he ascribes to Derrida in order 
to preserve a critical vision that is estranged from, though not bereft 
of, historical possibility. The ‘‘operation’’ in question is distinctly 
guerilla in character, with intelligence-gathering as its objective. 
Said’s *‘principal methodological devices for studying authority . . . 
are what can be called strategic location, which is a way of describing 
the author’s position in a text with regard to the Oriental material he 
writes about, and strategic formation, which is a way of analyzing the 
relationship between texts and the way in which groups of texts, types 
of texts, even textual genres, acquire mass, density, and referential 
power among themselves and thereafter in the culture at large.’’'° 

A critical method like Said’s arises precisely because the vision of 
historical outcome that energizes it has so little chance of succeeding. 
The participants in the actual military operation on which Said bases 
his figures have, in the last decade and a half, made two full-scale 
attempts to invade Israel and have launched innumerable guerilla 
attacks and incursions, not to mention staging acts of international 
terrorism. But none of this activity has succeeded in driving the Israeli 
‘‘colonialists’’ out of Palestine, where they continue ‘‘to make the 
land and its inhabitants over into a realization of their plans.’’ The 
free play and autonomy reserved to the individual in the act of writing 
are much more likely to yield results than is the desire for autonomy 
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on the part of the Palestinians. Said’s metahistorical move saves his 
historical vision by sublimating it. What cannot be done with com- 
plex and volatile geopolitical situations to free those who are alleged- 
ly oppressed can be done with rather less critical intellectual situa- 
tions to ensure the freedom of the mind from the machinations of 
prescriptive, illegitimate literary authority. Palestine remains part of 
Israel; yet by combatting ‘*‘such means as scholarly discovery, philo- 
logical reconstruction, psychological analysis, landscape and socio- 
logical description’’—the very same means used by the proponents of 
Orientalism to subdue the intellectual autonomy of the Arab world— 
it just may be possible for that world to prevail against that ‘‘certain 
will or intention to understand, in some cases to control, manipulate, 
even to incorporate, what is a manifestly different . . . world.’’!' 

Just as Said’s criticism must be understood in terms of the historical 
situation he finds himself in as a Palestinian Arab, Auerbach’s Mime- 
sis must be understood in terms of the historical situation he found 
himself in as a German Jew, exiled in Istanbul for the duration of the 
Second World War—and the Holocaust. While exile removed Au- 
erbach from any immediate threat to his life, that exile also rendered 
him dispossessed—deprived him of his place in the German culture 
and his role, both as an intellectual and as a German Jew, in that 
culture. This loss of role was more wrenching for Auerbach than it 
would have been for, say, a Polish intellectual or writer such as one of 
the many autobiographically depicted by I. B. Singer, since the 
German Jews, as the most assimilative Jewish population of pre- 
Holocaust Europe, felt that they were an integral part of German 
culture, and that they fulfilled their obligation in the trust implied by 
making valuable contributions, as artists and intellectuals, to that 
culture. Anyone who thinks that this contribution was restricted to the 
physics of Einstein and other ‘‘fuzzy-headed”’ intellectuals need only 
consider the magnitude of the contribution to music made by the likes 
of Bruno Walter, Otto Klemperer, and William Steinberg, all of 
whom were German Jews forced to flee roles of importance in their 
own culture to escape the onslaught of Naziism. 

Auerbach, who fled grudgingly, has a vision of Judaism’s in- 
fluence on the development of German culture and on the develop- 
ment of European culture at large. But with the advent of the Holo- 
caust, which of course began in Germany, that influence was both 
literally and metaphorically annihilated. To save his vision from the 
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tragic vicissitudes of history, Auerbach is forced to integrate it with 
his critical method. Like the vision, the method begins with the 
assumption that the influence of Judaism is essential to the develop- 
ment of European culture, and with the corollary assumption that this 
influence must be acknowledged as a “‘given’’ if one is to understand 
properly the developmental dialectic described by the mimetic litera- 
ture of the culture. As the result of integrating historical vision and 
critical method, Auerbach is able to advocate an approach to mimetic 
literature that uses history as the basis of textual analysis and uses 
texts as a means of ‘‘reading’’ history. This approach, as Auerbach 
himself candidly observes, allows the critic to assign and reassign 
value to the text of choice, in accordance with the need to accommo- 
date the historical contingencies of the present moment with the 
critic’s historical vision. ‘‘*The procedure I have employed,’’ Au- 
erbach says, is ‘‘that of citing from every epoch a number of texts and 
using these as test cases for my ideas. . . . The method of textual 
interpretation gives the interpreter a certain leeway. He can choose 
and emphasize as he pleases. It must naturally be possible to find what 
he claims in the text. My interpretations are no doubt guided by a 
specific purpose.”’!? 

That ‘‘specific purpose’’ is evident from the first chapter of Mime- 
sis, in which Auerbach ostensibly sets out to examine ‘‘the two styles, 
the Homeric and the Old Testament, as starting points’’ for a discus- 
sion of the ‘‘determining influence’’ of the two styles ‘‘upon the 
representation of reality in European literature.’’ Comparisons of 
Homer and the Old Testament are of course nothing new, dating back 
at least as far as Bishop Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews (1753), and to the works of William Blake.'* Blake is an 
especially rich and revealing precursor in this matter of Homer versus 
the Old Testament, since he links the Homeric with the repressive and 
the authoritarian mentality that pre-empts power in the name of 
‘‘nature,’’ “‘destiny,’’ or some such spurious and self-originated 
imperative, while linking the prophetic (Old Testament and after) 
with the frame of mind that acknowledges the individual as the source 
and repository of both history and creative energy, the creator rather 
than the creature of any ‘‘nature’’ or ‘‘destiny’’ that may obtain. 

Blake’s evaluation has a moral basis, as does Auerbach’s. The 
latter finds that the Old Testament style produces a richer representa- 
tion of reality than does the Homeric. Biblical narrative, ‘‘far from 
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seeking, like Homer, merely to make us forget our own reality for a 
few hours . . . seeks to overcome our reality: we are to fit our own life 
into its world, feel ourselves to be elements in its structure of univer- 
sal history.’’ Yet, as Auerbach himself remarks, the pre-eminence of 
Old Testament realism is jeopardized by the very enactment of 
historical process that it authorizes. 


This becomes increasingly difficult the further our historical environ- 
ment is removed from that of the Biblical Books. And if these neverthe- 
less maintain their claim to absolute authority, it is inevitable that they 
themselves be adapted through interpretative transformation. This was 
for a long time comparatively easy. . . . But when, through too great a 
change in the environment and through the awakening of a critical 
consciousness, this becomes impossible, the Biblical claim to absolute 
authority is jeopardized; the method of interpretation is scorned and 
rejected, the Biblical stories become ancient legends, and the doctrine 
they had contained, now dissevered from them, becomes a dis- 
embodied image. ! 


Although he is talking about Old Testament narrative and a method 
of reading it that takes its rise from ‘‘the original Jewish-Israelitish 
realm of reality,’” Auerbach is not arguing merely that this form of 
‘‘universal history’ has significance for European Jewry alone. As 
both a method of representation and an interpretive strategy, Old 
Testament narrative realism functions as the model for New Testa- 
ment representational and interpretive strategies as well. ‘‘The most 
striking piece of interpretation of this sort occurred in the first century 
of the Christian era, in consequence of Paul’s mission to the Gentiles: 
Paul and the Church Fathers reinterpreted the entire Jewish tradition 
as a succession of figures prognosticating the appearance of Christ, 
and assigned the Roman empire its proper place in the plan of 
salvation.’’!® 

Thus, with the image of patristic hermeneutics, which are derived 
from the strategies of Old Testament realism, legislating the fate and 
place of one of the most awesome military nation-states of all time, 
Auerbach locates Judaism’s place in European history and culture 
directly at the center, in consequence of its contribution to that culture 
of the representational and interpretive strategies discussed above. 
When he turns to the justification of his decision to view Old Testa- 
ment rather than Homeric narrative realism as the central narrative 
style in the western cultural continuity, Auerbach has some rather 
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provocative things to say. The net force of his comments manipulates 
his reader to view the zeitgeist of Old Testament narrative as quite 
similar to that of the anguished, historically aware, and self- 
sacrificing Jews, dissenters, and intellectuals of Germany in the 
thirties. By way of contrast, the zeitgeist of Homeric narrative, as 
Auerbach portrays it, appears quite similar to that of the smug. 
gemiitlich, historically naive Nazis and their upper- and middle-class 
followers in that same Germany of the thirties. Although it is perhaps 
not Auerbach’s most incisive assessment of either style of narrative, 
the following has the virtue of comparing the two styles directly—and 
of suggesting the larger historical parameters within which the com- 
parison occurs. 


The human beings in the Biblical stories have greater depths of time, 
fate, and consciousness than do the human beings in Homer; although 
they are nearly always caught up in an event engaging all their faculties, 
they are not so entirely immersed in the present that they do not remain 
continually conscious of what has happened to them earlier and else- 
where; their thoughts and feelings have more layers, are more entan- 
gled. Abraham’s actions are explained not only by what is happening to 
him at the moment, nor yet only by his character (as Achilles’ actions 
by his courage and his pride, or Odysseus’ by his versatility and 
foresightedness), but by his previous history; he remembers, he is 
constantly conscious of, what God has promised him and what God has 
already accomplished for him—his soul is torn between desperate 
rebellion and hopeful expectation; his silent obedience is multilayered, 
has background. Such a problematic psychological situation as this is 
impossible for any of the Homeric heroes, whose destiny is clearly 
defined and who wake every morning as if it were the first day of their 
lives; their emotions, though strong, are simple and find expression 
instantly. 


If the first italicized passage above depicts the Abraham of Gene- 
sis, it also depicts the Auerbach of Germany in the thirties, just prior 
to his flight to Istanbul. And if the second passage in italics describes 
the heroes of the /liad and Odyssey, it also describes those who 
embody and typify the Nazi mentality, equating destiny with emo- 
tional and bodily needs and meeting those needs in the simplest, most 
direct, and most forceful manner, without regard for consequences. 
Whatever one may think of Auerbach’s interpretation as criticism, 
there can be no doubt that Auerbach through the instrument of that 
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criticism, is attempting to sound the watchword of his faith—to 
demonstrate its ability, as a vision and a version of reality, to survive 
the most terrible campaign of systematic annihilation ever waged by 
one part of the human race against another. 

When Wordsworth’s Poetry, 1787-1814, was reissued in 1971, 
Hartman added ‘‘Retrospect 1971”’ to the fourth printing of the book, 
to furnish ‘‘a brief summary of the book’s central purposes.”*'” This 
reflective essay, read in conjunction with the book’s original preface, 
furnishes a fairly complete synopsis of Hartman’s critical vision of 
Wordsworth. What is notable in this synopsis is Hartman’s attempt to 
make Wordsworth’s position in, and response to, history accord with 
his own sense of position and mandated response. Wordsworth’s 
poetry becomes, for Hartman, the enactment of a response to histori- 
cal necessity that furnishes the basis for Hartman’s own priorities or 
enactment in response to the historical necessities that he himself 
faces. Hartman’s underlying hope is that Wordsworth’s solutions to 
the problems posed by his own place in history may serve not merely 
as the basis of Hartman’s critical response to Wordsworth, but as the 
basis of Hartman’s response to his own time as well. For that time, as 
Hartman sees it, is bedeviled with problems that are like those 
problems faced by Wordsworth, to the extent that they have grown 
apocalyptic in their implications. 

In order to understand Hartman’s response, it is expedient to begin 
with an elaboration of his critical task as he sees it, then to arrive at an 
understanding of how that task, and the method that enables it, can be 
seen as metahistorical. Hartman’s critical task is clearly his pre- 
eminent concern. In the quest ‘‘to describe Wordsworth’s ‘con- 
sciousness of consciousness,’ ’’ Hartman tells his reader that ‘‘every- 
thing else—psychology, epistemology, religious ideas, politics— 
was subordinated.’’ And yet, as Hartman’s discussion proceeds, it 
becomes clear that ‘‘Wordsworth’s ‘consciousness of conscious- 
ness’ ’’ does not exist autonomously, or prior to, the matrix of 
historical process in which choice is embedded. Perhaps more clear- 
ly: historical process thrusts upon Wordsworthian consciousness, 
especially in its apperceptive manifestation, the need to make 
choices; and these choices are instrumental in determining historical 
outcome. When Hartman discusses Wordsworth’s position in the 
history of western literature, the critic specifies the range of choices 
available to the poet and implies the significance of the poet’s choice 
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to the continuity of imaginative literature. ‘‘He [Wordsworth] alone 
stood between us and the death of nature to the imagination. His 
subtlest feelings had a larger destiny. He was at a turning point in 
history which would see either a real marriage of the mind of man 
with nature or their apocalyptic severance.”’ 

Wordsworth confronts a world of nature made potentially empty of 
meaning by the erosion into irony of all traditional accounts of its 
origins and existence. The symbols of origins and existence in 
Wordsworth’s world are potentially as empty of meaning—as ripe for 
‘‘apocalyptic severance’’ from the categories of human conscious- 
ness—as are the symbols of our own time. Hartman reveals metahis- 
torical concerns that underlie his critical perspective in Wordsworth’ s 
Poetry by arguing that ‘there is a line of descent to be established 
between lyrical narratives like “The Thorn,’ which converge so 
strongly and so frustratingly on an oracular center we are never sure of 
(has a crime been committed there, or is the crime an illusion to 
stimulate crude imaginations?), and lyrical movies like Antonioni’s 
Blow-up and Resnais’ Last Year at Marienbad. The center they 
converge on is an absence; the darkness they illumine has no 
heart.’’!® 

According to Hartman, Wordsworth overcomes the potential for 
apocalyptic severance by ‘‘converting apocalypse to akedah, or bind- 
ing to nature, as a preparatory humanizing, an otherworldly power of 
imagination.’’ What might otherwise utterly destroy mind and nature 
alike is used instead to bind them indissolubly, to “‘marry’’ them. 
Hartman’s idea of an ‘‘apocalyptic marriage’ points to a notion of 
apocalypse that is a good deal more precise than the popular notion of 
this phenomenon. 


By ‘‘apocalyptic,’’ as in ‘‘apocalyptic imagination,’’ I intend the 
Apocalypse of St. John (the Book of Revelation), and, more generally, 
the kind of imagination ttat is concerned with the supernatural and 
especially the Last Things. The term may also describe a mind which 
actively desires the inauguration of a totally new epoch, whether 
preceding or following the end of days. And since what stands between 
us and the end of the (old) world is the world, I sometimes use 
‘‘apocalyptic’’ to characterize any strong desire to cast out nature and 
achieve an unmediated contact with the principle of things.'® 


As Hartman discusses Wordsworth’s crisis and response, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the central concept for the critic is that 
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of apocalypse. There is an old epoch and an old world, both of which 
will end in unmediated and total obliteration unless some means of 
human, imaginative intervention is found equal to seizing this world 
and epoch in their most extreme state of flux and making them over in 
the measure of imagination. Wordsworth’s task is to find some way to 
harness apocalypse by converting it to some measurably human 
scheme of order—marriage, for example—the understanding being 
that the scheme itself will supply the meaning absent at the center of 
the pre-apocalyptic world. The absence that permeates pre- 
apocalyptic symbols such as the thorn tree—or the murder in Blow- 
up, or the reunion in Last Year at Marienbad, for that matter—may be 
converted to presence through the humanizing efforts of their mar- 
riage to the human mind, especially in mind’s imaginative faculties. 
When one recalls that Hartman’s book was conceived and written in 
the late fifties and early sixties, the relationship of this critical 
analysis of Wordsworth, with its rather thinly disguised personal 
imperative, to larger metahistorical issues becomes tolerably clear. 

Apocalyptic final severance may have been an issue of paramount 
concern to Wordsworth; it certainly was an issue of paramount 
concern to Hartman. During the time in which Hartman was conceiv- 
ing and writing his book, the subject of apocalypse in its numerous 
and diverse forms was perhaps the focus of intellectual scrutiny. In 
The Lonely Crowd (1957), for example, David Riesman’s focus is on 
apocalypse, or final severance, as a social phenomenon. Riesman 
studies the condition he calls ‘‘anomie,’’ the final alienation of an 
individual from any meaningful, responsive, or supportive social 
structure. This is the same condition that Holden Caulfield, the 
protagonist of J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye (1957) finds 
himself in: the novel would have made a perfect case study for 
Riesman’s book. In an even bleaker sense, apocalypse, or final 
severance, took the form of anti-communist paranoia during this 
period. The disavowal by former communists and fellow-travellers of 
any previous association with the party made them disown their past 
and furnish a repressive federal investigative system with the 
‘*names’’ and ‘‘facts’’ that led to the blacklisting of many in- 
dividuals, the imprisonment of others—and, as in the unfortunate 
travesty of justice carried out against Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, the 
execution of some. During this macabre parody of the Last Judgment, 
there were very few individuals in positions of responsibility who 
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withheld the ‘‘evidence’’ that Senator McCarthy and other ‘‘red- 
hunters’’ sought. 

Still another form of apocalypse facing America (and civilization 
at large) during the time that Hartman was at work on his book was the 
nuclear apocalypse rendered possible by the Cold War, which 
reached a frenetic peak during the Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962. Seen 
against the nuclear proliferation of the period, during which Britain, 
France, Red China, and perhaps one or two other nations joined the 
‘*nuclear club,’’ the missile crisis is an even stronger harbinger of 
apocalypse and a stronger imperative for finding ways to circumvent 
such an occurrence. 

Hartman’s insistence that Wordsworth confronts and overcomes 
the likelihood of apocalypse can therefore be seen to take on a 
distinctly metahistorical aura. By saving the poet of 1798, Hartman 
saves the critic of 1964. Moreover, Hartman’s analysis of Words- 
worth proves to have a fortuitous rightness for the critic’s own time, if 
not necessarily for Wordsworth himself. The students who were 
undergraduates in 1964 when Hartman’s book was first published 
sought precisely the same circumvention of apocalypse by means of 
akedah—binding to nature—that Hartman claims Wordsworth 
sought. The lyrics of the Crosby, Stills, and Nash song ‘‘Wood- 
stock’’ put the case in the following manner: ‘We are stardust we are 
golden, / And we’ve got to get ourselves back to the garden.”’ 

Indeed, the moderation of apocalyptic tendencies and the 
humanization that Hartman claims to find Wordsworth pursuing, 
against the tendencies of his own time, did occur against the earlier 
prevalent tendencies of Hartman’s own time. By means of such 
diverse strategies as transactional analysis, charismatic religion, 
jogging, and détente (at least up to the invasion of Afghanistan), we 
have avoided apocalypse, but at the price of precisely the same 
prescriptive, right-wing moral smugness one finds in much of Words- 
worth’s later poetry, in which the possibility of apocalypse has 
forever been extinguished. Hartman’s two recent glimpses at the later 
Wordsworth—‘‘Blessing the Torrent: On Wordsworth’s Later 
Style,’ and ‘Words, Wish, Worth: Wordsworth’’?°—both exist in 
the ambience of the ‘‘new narcissism,’’ compounded with the clan- 
destine narcissism of French post-structuralist criticism. Both essays 
in part explain the growing impediment of the self that accounts for 
Wordsworth’s decline as a poet, and the parallels between Hartman’s 
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personal theodicy and his account of Wordsworth’s poetic career that 
hint at the critic’s own decline. Hartman does in fact address the 
matter of such decline as a mass phenomenon affecting him as well as 
others. In ‘‘Past and Present,’’ he comments on the growing in- 
fluence of ‘* ‘revisionist’ or ‘hermeneutic’ critics’ who ‘‘seem to 
profess an esoteric and personalist approach; an amalgam, encour- 
aged in part by contemporary French speculation, of linguistics, 
psychoanalysis, Kabbalistic paradigms, and other dark sublimities.’’ 
The extent of the decline signalled by the proliferation of these arcane 
critical strategems is a good bit of Hartman’s subject, as he continues 
by elaborating ‘‘on why . . . a grimmer, more realistic period is at 
hand, which may see the disappearance of the ideals implicit in the 
very appeal of the words Humanism and Renaissance.’’*' In- 
terestingly enough, Hartman’s view of the cause of the imminent 
decline of western thought bears a striking similarity to Words- 
worth’s analogous view—mass culture is on the point of leveling, 
debasing, ultimately obliterating the high culture of ‘‘the great tradi- 
tion.”’ 

As Hartman’s comments should demonstrate, the problem of 
change rests very close to the head of the list of concerns engaging the 
post-Enlightenment critic. As perhaps the first and the greatest of the 
early post-Enlightenment practitioners, Coleridge furnishes an ex- 
emplary illustration of how metahistorical concerns become part of 
the critic’s apparatus when the events of history betray his vision of 
orderly historical outcome. If one traces the ongoing internalization 
of history that begins with The Destiny of Nations (1796) and culmi- 
nates with chapter XIII of the Biographia (1817), it is possible to see 
how Coleridge’s personal theodicy, separated from historical pro- 
cess, becomes his metahistory. 

According to Hayden V. White, ‘‘in their attempt to close with this 
problem of change, early 19th century thinkers and writers,’’ Cole- 
ridge among them, ‘‘distinguished between three different kinds of 
data that had to be accommodated . . . 1) the data of physical-natural 
process, 2) the data of individual human consciousness, and 3) the 
data of social process.” In Coleridge’s writings, one sees three 
distinct stages of accommodation, as exemplified by The Destiny of 
Nations (1796), Kubla Khan (1798), and chapter XIII of the Bio- 
graphia Literaria (1817), respectively. These three stages are charac- 
terized by a progressive internalization of history—White’s *‘data of 
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social process’’—which is the source of the vision of history that 
energizes The Destiny, but must thereafter be saved from events that 
threaten its continued existence by being subsumed under the rubric 
of ‘‘physical-natural process’’ in Kubla Khan, and eventually under 
the rubric of ‘‘individual human consciousness”’ by the time of the 
Biographia. 

It is in this last work that Coleridge’s vision of history is trans- 
formed fully into a critical vision of the workings of the imagination. 
This transformation does not proceed without difficulty, however. To 
reach its culminating vision, the chapter must confront and consider 
the meaning of time itself, which serves as the ground of both 
historical and critical vision. To determine in some final manner the 
meaning of time is to effect some reconciliation between it and 
historical vision—and, ultimately, between historical vision and the 
events of lived history itself. But despite its apparent rigor, chapter 
XIII seems destined for failure. On the very brink of that failure, 
Coleridge interrupts with a bogus letter from a ‘‘friend’’ (Coleridge 
himself). The letter expostulates on the newness of the theory ad- 
vanced (the tradition of the avant-garde in criticism has one of its 
wellsprings here**), questions whether the general readership will be 
able to grasp its nuances, and enjoins Coleridge from any further 
discussion of the theory until the appearance of the ‘‘announced 
treatise on Logos or communicative intellect in Man and and De- 
ity.”’** What follows is the famous bit of critical methodology having 
to do with the workings of the imagination and notably lacking in any 
reference to the telos, or significance, of the temporal process against 
whose ground the historical and critical vision alike receive their 
meaning. 

The three epigraphs of chapter XIII announce that its principal 
subject is the meaning of time. Coleridge glosses the epigraphs in the 
following comments: 


DES CARTES, speaking as a naturalist, and in imitation of Archi- 
medes, said, give me matter and motion and I will construct you the 
universe. We must of course understand him to have meant: I will 
render the construction of the universe intelligible. In the same sense 
the transcendental philosopher says: grant me a nature having two 
contrary forces, one of which tends to expand infinitely, while the other 
strives to find itself in this infinity, and I will cause a world of 
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intelligences with a whole system of their representations to rise up 
before you.”> 


With the help of Kant’s conception of negative quantities, Cole- 
ridge shifts the labels of the essential opposition of which he speaks to 
ones more nearly apposite to his ends. The notion that the opposition 
he deals with is essential, not accidental, and, consequently, that the 
forces involved must be the very forces of the universe itself, gives 
the problem that Coleridge is working through a distinctly moral 
valence. And the added stipulation that the two forces to be examined 
must have been in opposition prior to the existence of finite time and 
space makes it clear that the fundamental moral opposition Coleridge 
wishes to educe and treat is the opposition between good and evil. It is 
Coleridge’s article of faith that all three varieties of change to be 
observed in the world, most especially the social variety exemplified 
by the French Revolution and its bloody aftermath, may be seen not 
only as having an end in themselves, but as having an end that is, in 
the final analysis, teleologically positive—to the good, in other 
words. In the excerpt that follows, the forces discussed by Coleridge 
are indeed the forces of good and evil, and teleology arises from the 
outcome of their confrontation, the result of which is the ‘‘tertium 
aliquid’’ on which Coleridge’s vision of history and all that is tied to 
that vision must stand or fall. 


Now the transcendental philosophy demands; first, that the two forces 
should be conceived which counteract each other by their essential 
nature; not only in consequence of the accidental direction of each, but 
as prior to all direction, nay, as the primary forces from which the 
conditions of all possible directions are derivable and deducible: 
secondly, that these forces should be assumed to be both alike infinite, 
both alike indestructible. The problem will then be to discover the 
result or product of two such forces, as distinguished from the result of 
those forces, which are finite, and derive their difference solely from 
the circumstance of their direction.*° 


Just as Coleridge is about to ‘‘discover’’ the product of these 
opposed and essential forces, which ‘‘must be a tertium aliquid, or a 
finite generation,’’ the argument breaks off, with the announcement, 
which is spurious, that the argument exists, but will not be ‘‘tran- 
scribed for the press’’*’ at present. Coleridge then rapidly shifts the 
focus of the discussion to an analysis of imaginative process. The 
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reasons underlying the shift stem from Coleridge’s fear that he cannot 
prove that good is the essence of the ‘“‘tertium aliquid’’—that the 
confrontation of good and evil that takes place in the course of 
historical process has an outcome that is for the good. And if Cole- 
ridge cannot prove such a positive outcome, then his vision of history 
is in serious trouble. The only way to save that vision of history is by 
incorporating it, via personal theodicy, as part of the critical vision. 
Coleridge accomplishes the incorporation by means of fiat, describ- 
ing in the process the workings of the imagination in terms calculated 
to make his reader remember that the original fiat, ‘‘fiat lux,’’ was 
spoken by the Author of the universe. Thus Coleridge’s critical vision 
is Godlike—not because Coleridge’s personal theodicy has about it 
any nimbus of the divine, but because it imitates the divinely ordained 
theodicy in its will to the good, both for its agent and for all those who 
come under the sway of that agent. It is in the context of such concerns 
that Coleridge’s justly famous passage on the imagination may best 
be understood. 


The primary IMAGINATION I hold to be the living Power and prime 
Agent of all human Perception, and as a repetition in the finite mind of 
the eternal act of creation in the infinite 1 AM. The secondary imagina- 
tion I consider as an echo of the former, co-existing with the conscious 
will, yet still as identical with the primary in the kind of its agency, 
differing only in degree, and in the mode of its operation. It dissolves, 
diffuses, dissipates, in order to re-create; or where the process is 
rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize and to 
unify.”* 


‘*Yet still at all events it struggles to idealize and unify’: what 
Coleridge has to say about the imagination still holds true for the 
critics of the modern age. Since the time of Coleridge, these critics 
have faced the problem of evil in single combat and have sought to 
preserve the idea of the good from the vicissitudes of history, through 
the invocation of the category of metahistory. 

If criticism is, as Frye calls it, the ‘‘secular scripture,’’ then the 
criticism of critics such as Said, Auerbach, and Hartman may be said 
to be, in the sense meant by Blake, ‘‘prophetic.’’ Like Blake’s Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, the critics surveyed above—and many others like 
them—were persuaded of their positions by their own honest indigna- 
tion, often the sole reliable source of order and value available to 
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them. Moved by this honest indignation, the subjects of this paper 
cared not for consequences, but wrote. 
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A considerable amount of disagreement exists regarding the pur- 
pose and structure of the social studies, and the problem is ex- 
acerbated by a general lack of interest in the study of the foundations 
of social education. This is unfortunate, because a greater knowledge 
of the historical and philosophical foundations of the social studies 
could contribute to our understanding of current programs and prac- 
tices. Such knowledge could also be of value to those attempting to 
reform the social studies curriculum. 

This article examines the educational and social thought of Harold 
Rugg, one of the most significant figures in the formation of modern 
social education. His important contributions include a topical- 
multidisciplinary approach to social studies and an emphasis on the 
analysis of social problems via case studies. Rugg also wrote one of 
the most popular social studies textbook series of the 1920’s and 30’s. 
His central concern was that social education could and should be 
used to help reconstruct society for the general benefit of humankind. 

Rugg’s popularity and influence were suddenly diminished by a 
successful effort to censor his textbook series in the early 1940’s, and 
he never fully recovered from this experience. Rugg remained active 
until his death in 1960, but the focus of his work changed. He never 
regained his earlier level of influence. 

Certain patterns of thought emerge in Rugg’s work, and they imply 
a social vision and a conception of human nature. We will examine 
these ideas in an effort to understand the strengths and limitations of 
his proposals for educational and social reform. This can serve as a 
case study to illustrate the complex relationships which exist between 
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one’s social theory and practice. More specifically, a study of Rugg’s 
views helps to place the foundations of social education reform 
movements in clearer perspective. 

Rugg wrote or co-authored over thirty-five books and numerous 
journal articles. Rugg’s censors saw him as a dangerous radical and 
attacked his textbook series. Actually his views are a mixture of 
radical, liberal, and conservative positions. In fact, the text series was 
quite moderate, and one must turn to his journal articles to get a sense 
of Rugg’s more ‘‘radical’’ views. 

Rugg’s social and economic ideas were rather conventional for 
most of his early career, and he emphasized a traditional approach to 
citizenship education. However, he already conceived of education 
as **. . . our most important agency for the improvement of society.’”! 
With the onset of the depression in 1929, he became more critical of 
our social, economic, and political institutions. 

In 1931 Rugg suggested that the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion was an agency that could be used to **. . . coordinate the power of 
individuals to remake the world.’’* The direction this activity should 
take involved a rejection of laissez faire economics and the belief that 
some form of public control must be exercised over our economic 
system.* It was not made clear what form such control would take. 

Rugg realized that if the schools were to help transform the society 
they must first undergo some major changes. One necessary change 
was the revision of the traditional social studies program. A new 
program would focus on a multidisciplinary study of important social 
issues, examine the fragile and interdependent nature of our econom- 
ic system, and emphasize the need for significant socio-economic 
change. We can use social education to expose the tentative validity 
of extant socio-economic systems, all of which are actually ex- 
perimental. Finally, students should be taught that recent history has 
largely been the story of rapid cultural change and class conflict. 

Rugg believed that education could change public consciousness 
and thus help facilitate socioeconomic change. In his view, our 
failure to plan and control our economic system has resulted in 
continuing cycles of unemployment and an unfair distribution of 
wealth and income.* Instead, we must secure the *‘ . . . control and 
operation’’ of our economic system in the interest of all groups. Such 
changes would require new conceptions of government, including the 
idea of a central world government. 
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In 1931 Rugg published The Great Technology and further ex- 
plained the kind of society he wished to produce with his new 
educational program.° He rejected all suggestions to forcibly impose 
a design for the central control of the economy. The best way to 
proceed was to slowly build a supporting climate of opinion. This 
would permit permanent socio-economic reconstruction within a 
democratic system. 

However, Rugg’s proposal did present a political dilemma. He 
criticized our political and economic systems because they were not 
democratically controlled and functioned in the interest of certain 
elite groups. Yet his proposal to restore democratic control required 
that the planning and operation of our economic system be removed 
from the sphere of political manipulation and entrusted to a tech- 
nocratic elite.’ First, one must wonder if it is possible or desirable to 
remove the economy from political manipulation in a democratic 
society. Rugg also seems to suggest that technocratic elites are able to 
rise above ideological considerations. Yet he has made the case that 
they should function in the interest of all groups, i.e., in conformity 
with ideological considerations. 

Rugg’s comments regarding class struggle and collective planning 
and control of the economy appeared quite radical to many of his 
critics. In fact, a close examination of his proposals reveals that he 
was more in agreement with the tenets of capitalism than one might 
first suspect. For example, Rugg advocated the use of progressive 
income and inheritance taxes to ‘‘socialize’’ most of our national 
wealth. Other suggestions included proposals to regulate the value of 
our currency by fluctuating the bullion value of our monetary stan- 
dard and the creation of a central bank to regulate the price of gold.® 
Many of his ideas were of questionable value, but all were within the 
scope of a market economy. 

Still, Rugg had espoused the centralized planning and control of 
our economy. However, his conception of collective control had little 
in common with the views of socialists or other radicals of the period. 
Rugg believed that collective control of industry could be effectively 
exercised without collective ownership. He expressed some concern 
about how smoothly this might work, but concluded that our next 
social and economic experiment should include private ownership, 
collective control, restriction of investment and profits, and ‘‘a fair 
rate of return’’ in the public interest.” 
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Some of these proposals were undoubtedly unpopular with seg- 
ments of the business community, but they were within the parame- 
ters of welfare capitalism. Thus, although Rugg asked students to 
consider the possible need for ‘‘drastic’’ socio-economic change, his 
major proposals could be iniplemented without radically restructur- 
ing our system. 

A further indication of his moderate position is found in Rugg’s 
review of Corey’s The Crisis of the Middle Class. The book was a 
radical critique of our economic system, and Rugg found it to be 
‘*thoroughly at variance’’ with his own views. Corey believed that 
the social stratification in America was a direct result of our system of 
private ownership of the means of production. Rugg agreed that 
stratification was partly the result of ownership, but that was not a 
sufficient explanation. Careful analysis indicates that the problem is 
‘* |. . primarily a question of psychology.’’'® Although Rugg had 
noted that the history of recent centuries had been largely a story of 
conflict between ‘‘struggling economic classes,’’ he rejected class 
struggle as central to economic analysis. 

Rugg’s economic analysis focused instead on the interplay of many 
small special interest groups, a process largely invisible to the public. 
Hence, there was no basic dichotomy of class interests but a: 


kaleidescope of many shifting groups some of which from time to time 
are mutually exclusive and antagonistic, but most of which overlap in 
membership and interest and are both partly conflicting and partly 
co-operative.'! 


In addition, Rugg believed that the American social and in- 
tellectual tradition contained a strong emphasis on classlessness. This 
tradition, coupled with the constant flux of interest groups, tends to 
blur class lines. He contended that at least ninety-five percent of our 
rural population shared this attitude toward classlessness. 

Rugg also rejected Corey’s view that the middle class was gradual- 
ly being absorbed into the proletariat as the ownership of productive 
property became concentrated in the hands of an elite group. In 
Rugg’s view, it was impossible to determine exactly how many 
Americans were owners, but no less than thirty percent of our work- 
ing people had a share in the ownership of productive enterprise. 
More importantly, ** . . . the psychology of ownership and opposition 
to violent change does not depend on the ownership of productive 
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property.’’'* Most Americans have an ‘‘aspiration to ownership”’ 
and hence a psychological stake in the private ownership of industry. 

Furthermore, Rugg believed that the collective wealth of those 
who are not owners is actually ‘‘potential ownership’’ of productive 
enterprise. Such wealth represents ** . . . ownership of dollars and 
ownership of dollars is as much ownership of the means of production 
as is ownership of the machines themselves.’’!? In addition, Amer- 
ican workers are owners in the sense that they own their physical 
tools, skills, time, and energy. 

Rugg did agree with Corey that *‘drastic’’ change was necessary in 
our socio-economic system. Educators should help cause such 
change, but the process must be democratic not revolutionary. This 
depended on using education to build the necessary popular 
support. '* 

Given the limited scope of most of his proposals, it is not clear what 
Rugg meant by “‘drastic’’ socio-economic change. One possibility is 
his support of a guaranteed income ($3,000 per year for a family of 
four in 1939).'° Aside from the mentally and physically handicapped, 
only those who worked would share in the national production. Those 
who made unusual contributions to productivity or had special needs 
** |... may receive more than the minimum but not until all have 


received the highest minimum which the system can supply.” '® Rugg 
evidently believed that his other economic proposals would create the 
productivity necessary to provide the required minimum for all. 

Perhaps the best insight into Rugg’s socio-economic views can be 
derived from an analysis of his ideas on human nature and psycholo- 
gy. The following quote contains the essence of his position. Regard- 
ing the cause of social stratification, Rugg believed that: 


History has proved that if you start a group of people equal in any 
enterprise and let them compete for honors, jobs, land, money, power, 
what not—in a short time a few who are brighter and shrewder, more 
vigorous and ambitious, will have the best jobs, best land, and the most 
money and will control the others. . . . It is as much the ‘law’ of social 
psychology as is the ‘law’ of individual differences. . . .'7 


Thus Ruz saw stratification as the natural result of human nature 
and abilities rather than the effect of a particular economic system. 
Clearly Rugg was no marxist, but he did believe that some economic 
arrangements, e.g., laissez faire, made stratification worse. He was 
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not insensitive to the problem and insisted that we could no longer 
stand by and allow those who by chance inherited ‘* . . . a surplus of 
intelligence, ambition, energy and other drives that lead to ‘success’ 
free to exploit their neighbors without let or hinderance.’’'* To 
prevent this, he advocated a system of regulations and restrictions to 
ensure *‘ . . . continuous operation of the social system and a humane 
and efficient division of the social income.’’!” 

Rugg’s critics have pointed to his contradictory views, ideological 
naiveté, and excessive faith in the power of education to transform 
our society.”° One of the most serious contradictions is his simulta- 
neous support for expanded democratic control and an economic 
technocracy. Another contradiction is his advocacy of both social 
engineering and self-cultivation. 

Donald Oliver has noted Rugg’s tailure to perceive the fun- 
damental tension between power and morality and his naive faith in 
the ability of education and the secular democratic state to resolve our 
socio-economic problems.”' Oliver believes that Rugg’s reforms 
were based on the criteria of enlightened utilitarianism. He also 
contends that such reforms have failed historically to elevate the 
quality of life for all and instead have tended to enfranchise new 
privileged groups. This last point seems an oversimplification, but 
Oliver does raise serious questions about the value of Rugg’s ideas for 
social educators. 

In fact, Rugg’s views on education and society are more limited 
than his critics have acknowledged. There are several reasons for this 
assessment. First, Rugg’s proposals for ‘‘drastic’’ economic reform 
were actually modifications of the market system. Although he 
claimed that unregulated laissez faire economics was responsible for 
many of our economic ills, he did not believe capitalism was the root 
cause of our socio-economic problems. 

Rugg recommended collective planning and control of our econ- 
omy, exercised by a technocratic elite. He was rather vague on the 
specific form such control would take. Furthermore, he never chal- 
lenged private ownership of the means of production and rejected the 
notions of class conflict or one party rule. Indeed, he maintained that 
most Americans either aspired to or had potential ownership of the 
means of production. Thus private ownership seems to be an essential 
component of his social vision. 

In truth, the near collapse of American capitalism in the 1930's 
necessitated new approaches to economic planning and organization, 
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whether one wished to save or reconstruct the system. Major Amer- 
ican industries had ceased to function according to the principles of 
laissez faire, and few of its leaders wished to return to those 
guidelines.*? In the main, the ideology of laissez faire was used to 
rationalize various practices and to block regulations the business 
community found undesirable. 

Thus the majority of those who wished to save capitalism, e.g., 
FDR and industrial leaders, accepted the need for some form of 
centralized planning and control of the economy. And as noted 
above, Rugg’s proposals were basically compatible with the policies 
of the New Deal or welfare capitalism. 

Other limitations are evident if one analyzes Rugg’s views regard- 
ing the redistribution of income and wealth. His rhetoric on this 
subject is similar to the arguments made by liberal supporters of 
progressive taxation, welfare, social security, and a minimum wage. 
But Rugg presents a weak and restricted defense of his position. His 
support for equal distribution of income seems to rest on three 
premises: |) it would be preferable to the existing form of income 
distribution; 2) it is within the capacity of the present economy to 
provide an adequate social minima for all persons; and 3) an equal 
distribution of income would actually help sustain and increase the 
productive capacity of the economy. 

Rugg fails to make a convincing argument for his first premise. He 
asserts it as if it were self evident, but without a moral rationale or 
value base, his plea for equal distribution of income is reduced to a 
simplistic form of utilitarianism. Even a utilitarian rationale requires 
some evidence that the suggested change would serve the general 
welfare, and Rugg does not provide adequate evidence. 

Regarding his second and third premises, there is some truth to the 
assertion that an undue concentration of wealth and income in the 
hands of a few will ultimately reduce the level of demand required to 
support full production. This seems to have been among the causes of 
the depression in 1929, and the economic policies of the New Deal 
were meant to stimulate adequate demand. 

However, Rugg failed to consider two significant problems which 
would have limited the effect of his income proposals. The cost of 
providing a guaranteed income is enormous, as an examination of 
recent proposals for minimum incomes illustrates.** And Rugg made 
his proposals at a time when the economy was much weaker. 

Second, the successful operation of market economies has normal- 
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ly rested on some type of incentive system. It seems that Rugg was 
trying to preserve the benefits of capitalism without the promise of 
incentives for those making extra contributions to productivity. If this 
were possible (a doubtful proposition) it would require a different 
value system to maintain the commitment of those who provide extra 
effort and productivity. Since Rugg does not posit such a value 
system, one must question to what extent educators could convince 
the public to support his policies. 

Finally, an examination of Rugg’s views regarding human nature 
does not reveal the naive faith in Jeffersonian enlightenment which 
some of his critics have charged. His pessimistic view seems closer to 
the biological determinism of Author Jensen or Cyril Burt than the 
optimism of Jefferson. According to biological determinists, there is 
an ** . . . irreducible, nontrivial variation in innate abilities among 
individuals and between groups.’’?* Rugg apparently accepted these 
ideas when he noted that, left to their own devices, people would soon 
undo any equal distribution of income and reestablish a stratified 
society. This was a natural law of individual differences. 

Given the assumed constraints of biological determinism, the 
actual power of education to help transform society is very restricted. 
Consequently, self-cultivation via education has unique limits for 
each individual, limits which place some at a distinct disadvantage in 
the struggle for goods and services. In fact, education might be more 
likely to enhance the power of those with an innate ability and 
disposition to exploit others for personal gain. 

Although Rugg accepted the premises of biological determinism, 
he rejected the inevitability of an unequal society. He would use 
government power to prevent those with superior abilities from 
exploiting others and to ensure a ‘‘humane’”’ and ‘‘efficient’’ distribu- 
tion of income. 

If education cannot eliminate the most significant differences 
among individuals, at best, it can inform people of their innate limits, 
and show them how to act in their best interests. Such actions would 
include passing laws to regulate those with the capacity to exploit 
others and entrusting the planning and operation of our economy to a 
technocratic elite, i.e., a group with superior ability. 

Presumably, the public would accept these proposals, because the 
majority of the people does not consist of those who are superior and 
inclined to be exploitive. Otherwise, there would be no chance of 
implementing Rugg’s program. Still, this does not explain why those 
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who were superior would support a program which mainly functioned 
in the interest of those who were less capable. Specifically, why 
would a technocratic elite willingly plan and operate the economy 
without the promise of differential reward? 

Rugg’s proposals present other problems for social educators. For 
instance, there is substantial evidence to suggest that education func- 
tions to reify the status quo.”> Yet education also has the potential to 
expose the subtle and complex process of reification and to help 
promote social change. Unfortunately, Rugg’s limited socio- 
economic vision and cynical view of human nature tend to rule out 
serious consideration of truly radical proposals for social change. 
Thus a social studies program based on Rugg’s views would signifi- 
cantly restrict the range of knowledge students consider in the process 
of designing alternative futures. Consequently, Rugg’s program 
limits the capacity of education to effect change and reduces the scope 
of the change that is possible. 

Put another way, Rugg encourages the use of social education to 
transform our society, but he fails to provide an adequate rationale or 
means for doing so. In reality, he inadvertently supports the reifica- 
tion of the status quo by his tacit approval of the market system and 
the ideology of biological determinism. 

For over 200 years biological determinism has been used to help 
rationalize the stratification produced by market economies. A series 
of revolutions have eliminated most of the artificial inequalities 
between classes and replaced them with the concept of a meritocracy. 
Thus the modern concept of equality in a market economy is equality 
of opportunity. Given this rationale, one can assume the natural 
superiority of those in the upper class and justify their unequal share 
of social goods. 

Rugg appears to have rejected the arguments for equality of oppor- 
tunity as he did not think that the accident of genetic endowment was a 
sufficient justification for permitting some to rise at the expense of 
others. But he fails to justify his opposition to a meritocracy on moral 
grounds, and more importantly, he accepts the dubious assertions of 
biological determinism on which a meritocracy is based. In part this 
may have been due to a lack of adequate information at the time Rugg 
made his proposals. Still, social educators have not recognized this 
significant limitation on the value of Rugg’s ideas for educational 
reform and social policy. 

Rugg correctly called our attention to the value of using social 
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education to help reconstruct society, but modern social educators 
need to go well beyond the limits of Rugg’s views. We can, for 
example, use education to help penetrate the ideologies and systems 
of knowledge which reify the status quo, and to create relevant 
utopias to orient social change. An important focus of this effort 
should be a critical analysis of the ideology of biological determinism 
and its impact on our socio-economic system. For as Charles Darwin 
said, “‘If the misery of our poor be caused not by the laws of nature, 
but by our institutions, great is our sin.”’ 
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I. Introduction 


Hilary Putnam’s latest book entitled Reason, Truth, and History 
should be a welcome contribution, not only to general philosophical 
thought but also to philosophical thought concerning science, social 
theory and education. No one can deny that the logical empiricist 
view of science has been a dominant view in the academic communi- 
ty. Putnam, of course, was among the first to argue that the logical 
empiricist view had serious problems. And, for a long while, Putnam 
was the most prominent defender of the view of scientific practice 
known as scientific realism. In this work, however, Putnam contin- 
ues his attack on scientific realism, an attack which had begun in 
Putnam’s Meaning and the Moral Sciences (1978). In the first half of 
Reason, Truth and History, Putnam argues in favor of a more ade- 
quate view of science—the view of internal realism. 


II. Internal Realism 


To understand what Putnam takes internal realism to be, let us 
begin by elucidating what scientific realism is. In an earlier essay, 
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Putnam gives a formulation of realism which he says he learned from 
Michael Dummett: 

‘*A realist (with respect to a given theory or discourse) holds that 
(1) the sentences of that theory are true or false; and (2) that what 
makes them true or false is something external—that is to say, it is not 
(in general) our sense data, actual or potential, or the structure of our 
language, etc.’ (1975, p. 69f). But, as Putnam goes on to note, this 
formulation is not committed to saying that there really exist entities 
of a particular type. The formulation is trying only to capture the 
notion of objectivity. 

At any rate, Dummett himself describes various sorts of realism in 
the traditional fashion. But, he says that, in the cases he wishes to 
discuss, the central issues seem to him to be about questions other 
than the standard ones pertaining to the entities we admit or want to 
admit into existence. (See van Fraassen, 1980, p. 37). For this 
reason, Dummett proposes a new usage of the term realism and the 
questions which center around it. He will take such disputes: 


as relating, not to a class of entities or a class of terms, but to a class of 
statements . . . Realism I characterize as the belief that statements of the 
disputed class possess an objective truth-value, independently of our 
means of knowing it: They are true or false in virtue of a reality existing 
independently of us. The anti-realist opposes to this the view that 
statements of the disrupted class are to be understood only by reference 
to the sort of thing which we count as evidence for a statement of that 
class’’ (Dummett, 1975, p. 146). 


But as Dummett himself notes, by liberalizing traditional restrictions 
on the term realism, even nominalists become realists and so in fact 
they are! For example, if you say that abstract entities do not exist, 
sets are abstract entities, and hence sets do not exist, then you will 
certainly credit all statements of set theory as being formally true (van 
Fraassen, p. 37). In RTH, Putnam says his account preserves this 
‘‘realist’’ intuition, for he holds that a statement can be rationally 
acceptable at a particular point in time, but not true in any grand or 
metaphysical sense (pp. x, 54-55). 

I believe that a good formulation of scientific realism is the one 
provided by van Fraassen (pp. 8, 214): 


Science aims to give us, in its theories, a literally true story of what the 
world is like; and acceptance of a scientific theory involves the belief 
that it is true. 


Frederick S. Ellett, Jr. 


Thus, scientific realism holds that science aims to give us in its 
theories, a literally true story of what particular kinds of entities and 
what kinds of processes really exist. 

At one time, Putnam advanced the following argument for scientif- 
ic realism (1975, p. 73f): 


The positive argument for realism is that it is the only philosophy that 
doesn’t make the success of science a miracle. That terms in a mature 
science typically refer (this formulation is due to Richard Boyd), that 
theories accepted in a mature science are typically approximately true, 
that the same term can refer to the same thing even when it occurs in 
different theories—these statements are viewed by the scientific real- 
ist—not as necessary truths but as part of the only scientific explanation 
of the success of science, and hence, as part of any adequate scientific 
description of science and its relation to objects. 


Thus, science is required to explain its own success. 

Putnam once held the view that scientific realism, reference and 
truth-conditions are intimately tied together. In one of the later essays 
in MMS, ‘‘Reference and Understanding,’’ Putnam argued that if we 
view understanding language as the possession of a rational activity 
of language use—an activity involving ‘language entry rules’, pro- 
cedures for inference’, and ‘language exit exits-—then implicit 
knowledge of truth-conditions is not presupposed in any way by an 
understanding of the language. As Putnam put it: 


*‘One does not need to know that there is a correspondence between 
words and extra-linguistic entities to learn one’s language. But, there is 
such a correspondence none the less, and it explains the success of what 
one is doing.’’(p. 110-11). 


Here, truth is correspondence between a proposition and reality. 
When the reference (or extension) of a term is fixed by the scientific 
expert, the term refers to mind-independent entities (MMS, p. 115). 
Putnam also argues that such thinkers as Reichenback, Carnap, 
Dummett and Wittgenstein are correct in holding that the theory of 
use or understanding is a “‘nonrealist’’ or verificationist semantics 
(MMS, pp. 114-15, 127-28). 

In less than a year’s time after writing ‘‘Reference and Understand- 
ing,’’ Putnam began to express doubts about the coherence of the 
Referent Theory of Meaning. In other words, he came to doubt the 
coherence of scientific realism. In the last essay in MMS, ‘‘Realism 
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and Reason,’’ Putnam began his attack on scientific realism and the 
view that there exists a certain relation of Reference (R) that gives us a 
unique correspondence between terms and the objects (or entities) of 
metaphysical realism. 

Putnam began his criticism of scientific realism with an analogy to 
mathematics. If we let ‘the world’ be a straight line, then, according 
to story A, there are points, but according to story B, there are no 
points, only the line and its parts which all have extension. Putnam 
argued that story (or interpretation) A and story (or interpretation) B 
are logically equivalent descriptions of ‘the world.’ Thus, the ‘‘real 
object’’ that is labelled ‘point’ in story A might be labelled ‘set of 
convergent line segments’ in story B. It is, of course, a property of the 
world itself that it admits of these different interpretations (pp. 
131-32). But, as Putnam came to realize, this story may retain the 
world, but at the price of giving up any intelligible notion of how the 
world is (MMS, p. 132). 

The reader should not think that the result is an artifact of his simple 
example, for an Putnam has pointed out actual physical theory is rife 
with similar examples: 


‘One can construe space-time points as objects, for example or as 
properties. One can construe field as objects, or do everything with 
particles acting at a distance (using retarded potentials). The fact is, so 
many properties of the world—starting with just the categorical ones, 
such as cardinality, particulars, or universal, etc.—turn out to be 
‘theory-relative,’ that the world ends up a Kantian ‘noumenal’ world, a 
mere thing in itself. If one cannot say how the world is theory— 
independently, then talk of all these theories as descriptions of ‘the 
world’ is empty”’ (p. 133). 


Putnam continues this line of criticism of scientific realism in RTH 
(see esp. p. 73). 

In Chapter 2 of RTH, Putnam constructs a technical proof and a 
heuristic proof to show that for any language with a standard ‘in- 
terpretation,’ there is another ‘interpretation’ which preserves all the 
truth-conditions of the sentences of the standard interpretation. That 
is, the standard interpretation and the non-standard interpretation are 
logically equivalent. 

Thus, evolution may produce in us a tendency to have true beliefs 
(of certain kinds). But according to Putnam, this only means that 
evolution affects linguistically mediated or conceptually mediated 
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survival via its tendency to produce in us representation systems 
whose sentences or sentence-analogues have certain truth conditions. 
But, Putnam’s proofs fail to show that the truth-conditions for whole 
sentences determine the reference of the sentence parts. Putnam 
concludes that it is a mistake to think evolution determines a unique 
correspondence (or even a reasonably narrow range of correspond- 
ences) between referring expressions and external objects (pp. 41- 
53, 143-44). From the point of view of ‘evolution,’ all that is 
necessary is that sufficiently many of my beliefs be true under any 
interpretation that connects those beliefs with the relevant actions (p. 
40). There just is no determinate unique relation (i.e., reference) 
between words and things or sets of things (pp. 46, 143-44). 

Consider again the two stories (or interpretations) of ‘the world’ 
consisting of a straight line. The story A which says that there are 
‘points’ is logically equivalent to the story B which says that there is 
only the line and parts of a line with extension. Stories A and B are 
equivalent descriptions. Given that the statements of each story are 
true and that they are equivalent descriptions, there is no way to settle 
whether there really are ‘‘points’’ or whether there really are the line 
and parts of the line. Thus, if we concede story A and story B are 
equivalent descriptions, then the property of being an object (as 
opposed to a class or set of things) will be theory relative (MMS, p. 
132). 

We are now in position to understand why Putnam refers to his 
view as the internalist perspective. An internalist (or internal realist) 
holds that the question ‘‘what objects does the world consist of?”’ 
makes sense to ask only within a theory or description (RTH, p. 49). 
According to Putnam, many ‘internalist’ philosophers, though not 
all, hold that there is more than one ‘true’ theory or description of the 
world (pp. 49, 54). The internalist rejects the metaphysical realist 
conception of truth as correspondence to (or mirroring or copying) an 
external world. For an internalist, truth is an idealized rational 
acceptability (p. 49). In this view, truth consists of a coherence of our 
beliefs with each other and with our experiences as those experiences 
are, themselves, represented in our belief system. For the internalist, 
truth is not correspondence with mind-independent or discourse- 
independent states of affairs (p. 50). Truth is the idealization of 
rational acceptability; we speak as if there were such things as 
epistemically ideal conditions, and we call a statement ‘true’ if it 
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would be justified under such conditions (p. 55). Truth is ultimate 
goodness of fit (pp. 64, 123). Consequently, Putnam admits that 
‘Coherence Theory of Truth,’ ‘Non-Realism’, ‘Verificationism’, 
‘Pluralism’, and ‘Pragmatism’ are all terms that have been applied to 
the internalist perspective. He notes that each of these terms has 
connotations that are unacceptable because of their historic applica- 
tions (p. 50). 

There are well-known difficulties with the views associated with 
terms of the internalist perspective and some of the key difficulties 
involve the articulation and defense of a conception of truth which 
will be philosophically persuasive. I shall not repeat the standard 
problems and difficulties here, but clearly Putnam must develop an 
adequate view of truth as the idealization of rational acceptability. At 
the least, Putnam has exposed serious, perhaps insuperable problems 
with the scientific realist view of science. 

I should point out that there is at least one closely related philo- 
sophical view which appears to solve some of the difficulties Putnam 
faces. In Scientific Image, Bas C. van Fraassen attempts to develop an 
account of science which avoids the problems and difficulties of both 
logical positivism and scientific realism. Like Putnam, van Fraassen 
regards the scientific realist position as indefensible and he wishes to 
get rid of the notion of truth which is linked with metaphysical 
correspondence, mirroring, or copying (pp. 7, 69, 197, 203). He 
calls his view constructive empiricism; for van Fraassen, scientific 
activity is one of construction rather than discovery—construction of 
models’’ that must be ‘‘adequate’’ to the phenomena, and not discov- 
ery of truth concerning the unobservable (pp. 5, 11-13, 80-83). 
Although Putnam has mentioned ‘‘goodness of fit’? (RTH, 64, 123), 
van Fraassen has provided a detailed and rather elaborate formulation 
of ‘‘model’’ and ‘‘empirical adequacy”’ (or fit). (See Scientific Im- 
age, Chapter 3). 

It may well turn out that Putnam and van Fraassen will come to 
adopt quite similar positions. For both writers express similar con- 
cerns and roughly similar views about how to resolve common 
dilemmas. For example, both writers appear to believe that our 
standards of rational acceptability, justification and ultimately truth 
are clearly the products of our biological and cultural heritage (Put- 
nam, RTH, p. 102; van Fraasen, pp. 18-959). Nonetheless, Putnam’s 
new and general proofs undermine not only scientific realism, but 
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also metaphysical realism (RTH, Ch. 2). Where van Fraassen argues 
against scientific relativism, he appeals to general facts about us qua 
organisms in the world, facts which may include facts about the 
psychological states that involve contemplation of theories (SI, pp. 
57-58; see also p. 68). Putnam could reply that van Fraassen was 
right to reject the TRUTH of scientific realism, but could also point 
out that van Fraassen still needs to give account of what it is to be a 
fact and what it is to be ¢rue with a small ‘t’. You will recall from 
above that Putnam concludes truth is some sort of (idealized) rational 
acceptability. What makes a statement, or a whole system of state- 
ments rationally acceptable is, in large part, its coherence and fit. 
Specifically this means coherence of ‘theoretical’ or less experiential 
beliefs with one another and with more experiential beliefs, and also 
coherence of experiential beliefs with theoretical beliefs. According 
to Putnam, our conceptions of coherence and rational acceptability 
are deeply interwoven with our psychology (RTH, pp. 54-55; see 
also pp. 50-52). Thus, Putnam would argue that a comprehensive 
account of actual beliefs is required in any sufficient account of 
epistemic activity generally. Such an account must cover both 
scientific and *‘everyday”’ beliefs. I think Putnam is right in insisting 
upon the necessity of comprehensive and systematic theory of belief 
and similarly van Fraassen would concur that such a theory is es- 
sential for any advance in our understanding of science (pp. 71-72). 
However, since any taxonomy of beliefs reflects certain com- 
mitments to principles of rationality, it is Putnam’s theory of ration- 
ality that may be the most intriguing aspect of RTH. 


III. Rationality 


What is rationality? Is rationality culturally relative? In several 
chapters of RTH Putnam addresses both these questions. According 
to Putnam, the main attempt in analytical philosophy to better under- 
stand the nature of rationality has come from philosophers of science 
(RHT, p. 105). Putnam does not mention the work of social scientists, 
especially economists, game theorists, or even other philosophers 
such as John Rawls or Max Black who are particularly interested in 
the nature of rational choice and action. For the most part, Putnam is 
interested in rational choice as it relates to rational belief in the set of 
human artifacts we described as scientific theory. 

In his ‘*Two Conceptions of Rationality,’’ Putnam compares and 
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contrasts the criterial or methodological approach of logical positiv- 
ism with the relativisms of such writers as Kuhn and Feyerabend. In 
the end, Putnam concludes that neither view can be sustained. On the 
one hand, an algorithmic or mechanically formal procedure cannot 
give an adequate account of our judgments of reasonabieness (or 
rationality). On the other hand, anarchism is self-refuting and relativ- 
ism is inconsistent. Putnam’s argumentation on these matters is clear 
and straightforward. For example, in ‘Reason and History,’’ Putnam 
considers some of the doctrines of the French Marxists and structural- 
ists. Here, he considers the views of such writers as Althusser and 
Foucault. After a careful explication of their views, Putnam shows, 
quite clearly | think, that such forms of relativism are indefensible. 
On the other hand, in ‘*The Impact of Science’’ he reviews formalist 
views of the rationality of science such as those of the refutationist Sir 
Karl Popper. He also explicates several ‘‘arguments’’ which claim to 
show that rationality is coextensive with science. Putnam provides 
several reasons for holding that scientific thinking requires not 
rigorous formal rules, but rather informal rationality, i.e., in- 
telligence and common sense (RTH, p. 195). Consequently, he 
concludes that there is no simple process which can be accurately 
identified as ‘‘scientific rationality.’ 

Although there is much of great value in the arguments and views 
which Putnam develops, the way of arguing for many of his main 
conclusions is subject to some difficulties. Throughout the book, and 
at key places in individual arguments, Putnam appeals to our shared 
conception of rationality. It is this shared conception of rationality 
which Putnam uses as the standard from which to criticize the other 
conceptions of rationality. As Putnam argues, there is no neutral 
conception of rationality, we must use the only one we have (e.g., pp. 
134, 136, 163). Two questions arise. First, what is rationality under 
this conception? In several places, Putnam writes as if imagination 
were part of rationality (e.g., pp. 169-70; see also R. Brandt). Is this 
defensible? Second, a more fundamental question: is there any single 
concept that we all share? Putnam has criticized Wittgenstein for 
talking about ‘agreement in our judgments,’ ‘‘for it is just too vague 
who the ‘we’ is in Wittgenstein’s talk of ‘our’ judgments’’ (RTH, p. 
108). Yet, a similar criticism faces Putnam. It is no small matter what 
we characterize as rationality as it is no small matter whose processes 
of cogitation are similar and thus characteristic of our rationality and 
whose are not! Consequently, as Bertrand Russell once said: 
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** ‘Reason’ has a perfectly clear and precise meaning. It signifies the 
choice of the right means that you wish to achieve.’’ (Black, 1977, p. 
65.) 


What those ‘‘right means’’ are remains an object of debate and 
whether such debate can ultimately be profitable remains similarly an 
object of much controversy. In any case, contrary to Putnam it is not 
clear that there is much of anything we can all agree on. Given the 
various opposing historical tendencies, there appears to be no con- 
ception of rationality which will honor all the traditions. Hence, as 
Max Black has argued, we need a semi-stipulative definition of 
rationality. (Black, 1974, 1977). As a first approximation of an 
important conception of rationality, Black recommends we adopt the 
notion of critical rationality which means roughly adherence to the 
ideal of rationality admits of rational justification. Consequently, 
even if reasons come to an end and so no ‘‘direct’’ argument can be 
given in support of a specific claim, a commitment to rationality can 
be defended by rising to a ‘‘higher level’’ of argumentation (Black, 
1974). 

This is not the place to present a detailed examination of Black’s 
views on rationality. However, the general direction within which 
Putnam establishes his conclusion reflects the fact that there are 
striking similarities between the views of Black and Putnam. 


IV. Morality 


What is morality? Is moral judgment culturally relative? In his 
‘*Fact and Value’’ and ** Values, Facts, and Cognition,’’ Putnam sets 
out to answer these questions. Again, he is clear and straightforward 
in presenting cogent arguments that moral judgments are not ‘‘sub- 
jective’ or ‘‘culturally relative.”’ 

In the little space that remains, let me make some rather general 
remarks about Putnam’s view of morality and moral reasoning. 
Roughly, Putnam appears to adopt the ‘‘good reasons’’ approach to 
morality. Let me say at the outset that I believe the general direction 
he has taken is indeed the correct one. 

Throughout the book, Putnam argues for his views by appealing to 
our shared conception of morali'y. Given my previous doubts about 
whether there is a conception of rationality which we all share, the 
reader will not be surprised to hear that I’m doubtful about whether 
there is a single, shared conception of morality which will honor all 
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the various traditions. It may again be the case that what is required in 
discussions of morality is a semi-stipulative definition of the term 
morality. If so, how can such a definition be defended? 

Putnam presents ‘‘the desiderata’’ for a moral system (p. 105). 


1) The desire that one’s basic assumptions, at least, should have wide 
appeal. 

2) The desire that one’s system should be able to withstand rational 
criticism. 

3) The desire that the morality recommended should be livable. 


The trouble with this set of desiderata is not that it is wrong, but that it 
is too general or global to do much work. For example, would this set 
distinguish between a moral system and a legal system? After all, we 
do believe a law can be morally unjust. If Putnam tries to be more 
specific and detailed, he is likely to end up with a formulation of 
something akin to John Rawl’s specification of an ‘‘Original Posi- 
tion,’’ that determines a starting point for moral deliberation from 
which all further moral prescriptions can be derived. However, there 
are well-known difficulties with such a view. For example, how do 
we know that Rawls has identified the Original Position? Even if such 
an Original Position can be identified how can we be sure that the 
prescriptions which follow are ‘‘right’’? Such dilemmas which 
plague the work of Rawls can be similarly said to plague the work of 
Putnam. 

Finally, Putnam addresses some of the main issues concerning 
whether moral judgments are objective and whether there are objec- 
tive values. For Putnam, the view that there are objective values is a 
form of Platonic Objectivity. Putnam argues that moral judgments 
can be objective, but that there are no objective values. | believe his 
discussions of the meaning of moral terms and the fact/value distinc- 
tion are illuminating and cogent. However, Putnam misdescribes the 
differences between his views and those expressed by an adversary, 
J. L. Mackie, in his Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong. Part of the 
misunderstanding on Putnam’s part arises because he has failed to 
recognize that he and Mackie are using key terms in different ways. 
Mackie uses the terms ‘‘moral skepticism’’ or ‘‘moral subjectivism’’ 
to refer to a view that denies there are Platonic objective values (pp. 
17, 26, 62). Putnam on the other hand, juses the term ‘‘moral sub- 
jectivism’’ to refer to the view that ethical terms refer only to feelings 
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or attitudes and not to any descriptive or objective properties (pp. 
135, 142). Yet, both writers agree that there are no Platonic objective 
values, that ethical terms do have descriptive or objective properties, 
and that a theory of the good is dependent upon assumptions about 
human nature, about society, and about the Universe. And both agree 
that a theory of the good is dependent on the interests, intentions, and 
capacities of human beings (Mackie, pp. 29, 32-33, 44; Putnam, 
211, 215). Mackie’s belief about inventing right and wrong fits well 
with Putnam’s belief about constructing the world (p. 146). I believe 
that the comparing and contrasting of these two books should help the 
reader gain a deeper understanding of central issues in moral theory. 


V. Conclusion 


Here, I have provided a critical review of the major questions and 
issues which Putnam addresses in Reason, Truth and History. His 
views on ‘internal realism’, ‘rationality’, and ‘morality’ should be of 
interest to philosophers, scientists, social theorists and educators 
alike. In doing this review, I hope my remarks have indicated the 
wide range and depth of issues which Putnam addresses in Reason, 
Truth and History in a remarkably clear and straightforward manner. 
Whatever the difficulties which remain for Putnam, Reason, Truth 
and History is worth reading and studying. 
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Philosophy: An Introduction Reviewed by: 
Through Original Fiction 
and Discussion Robert Cogan 
Department of Philosophy 
Thomas D. Davis Edinboro State College 
New York: Random House, 1979 Edinboro, PA 16444 
249 pp. $5.95 


Thomas Davis’ book fills a distinct need in the market for introductory 
texts in philosophy. Those of us who teach the subject know how difficult it 
is to introduce students to it in an interesting way, particularly to the more 
abstract parts such as logic, epistemology and metaphysics. An analytic and 
problematic approach seems more concrete than a historical one. In addi- 
tion, many freshman and sophomore college students simply do not read 
well enough to be able to grasp and become interested in the writings of 
classical philosophers. To meet these challenges, Davis has published a 
short paperback which is organized around problems: the mind-body prob- 
lem, the problems of free will and determinism, the existence of God and 
evil in the world, moral subjectivism, and appearance and reality. He has 
prefaced each nonfictional explanation of the problem with one or more 
stories which pose the problems in as concrete a form as possible. 

I shall illustrate the concreteness of the book through the stories and text of 
the chapter on the mind-body problem. The opening story, ‘Strange Be- 
havior,’’ recounts the visit of spacemen from earth, circa 2100 A.D., to the 
planet ‘*Gamma.’’ The Gammans are very much like earthlings, but mixed 
in with the ‘‘real people’’ are robots, extremely sophisticated in intelligence, 
capable of intelligent speech, highly flexible response and in appearance 
very much like the organic Gammese. The earthlings observe that the 
Gammese treat their rebots with respect and courtesy and even use mental 
conduct terminology when describing their behavior. Finally, the earthlings 
ask whether the Gammese believe their robots ‘‘have minds.’’ It turns out 
that the Gammese have no understanding of our mental conduct concepts 
such as “‘pain’’ as referring to inward sensations but only as referring either 
to behavior or brain states (or computer states in the robots). Eventually the 
earthlings conclude that the Gammans themselves must not have minds, 
consciousness, if they cannot understand such uses and that there cannot be 
any question of extending moral rights to such mindless, unfeeling crea- 
tures, whether composed of metal or protoplasm. The Gammans, on the 
other hand, more graciously say that they will welcome back to their planet 
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‘*the people with the something else which does nothing at all,’’ for, of 
course, it is not possible to explain precisely how mental events cause brain 
and other bodily states. 

In ‘‘Life after Life,’’ a disembodied spirit watches his own funeral and 
then narrates his (its?) experiences thereafter. In the course of describing 
how he moves about (and through) things, he says *‘I wasn’t able to move 
objects in any way, which is kind of puzzling when you think of it. Of 
course, my soul didn’t have a body anymore. But if a soul can’t move 
objects, how does it ever move a body?”’ (p. 13). This is a neat way of raising 
the questions of how the mind can move the body and why, if it can in fact do 
so, can it not also perform psychokinesis and move other bodies? 

Each story or group of stories is followed by a set of discussion questions 
to ensure that the students get the main point. This is then followed by a clear 
nonfictional discussion of fifteen to twenty pages length introducing the 
main concepts, definitions, distinctions, and arguments concerning the 
subject. The text could stand alone as a term’s work for a slow class, but 
should probably be supplemented with at least brief readings from classical 
philosophers to make up a semester’s work. 
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Ella Flagg Young: Portrait of a 
Leader Reviewed by: 


Joan K. Smith, Robert R. Sherman 
Ames, Iowa: Educational Foundations of Education 
Studies Press, 1979 University of Florida 

xvi + 272 pp. Gainesville, FL 32611 


This book is a publication of the author’s doctoral dissertation (lowa State 
University, 1976), by the same title, and one of the first, if not the first, 
publications of the Educational Studies Press and the Iowa State University 
Research Foundation, with which the author has some connection. The 
author’s interest in the topic is indicated by the dedication of the book to her 
grandmother, ‘‘who graduated from a Chicago grammar school when Ella 
Flagg Young was a district superintendent,’’ and to her father, *‘who started 
in the Chicago public schools when Ella Flagg Young began her superin- 
tendency.’’ The book jacket suggests that the biography is pertinent at this 
time of heightened consciousness about women’s potential for leadership. 

Ella Flagg Young was born in 1845. She passed a teacher examination in 
1860, but was too young to be awarded a certificate, so she entered the 
Normal Department of Chicago High School instead. Graduating in the fall 
of 1862, she began a career as teacher, supervisor of practice teachers, 
principal, professor at the University of Chicago, principal of the Chicago 
Normal School, a district superintendent, and finally superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools. She earned the Ph.D. in philosophy at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago and was awarded honorary degrees by other universities. The 
book jacket says, ‘‘None of her achievements represented tokenism. She 
earned her own way through every step of the journey.”’ 

Young was instrumental in the organization of the Chicago Teacher’s 
Federation, and in 1910 she was elected president of the National Education 
Association. She was ‘‘the first woman to head a major city school system, 
. . . to be paid $10,000 a year for a public service job, and. . . to be president 
of the National Education Association’ (book jacket). Young was one of a 
number of influential women at the time in Chicago and New York educa- 
tional and political circles—Catharine Goggin, Margaret Haley, Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Katherine Blake, and Grace Strachan were 
others. She also was *‘part of the small band of scholars at the University of 
Chicago—George Mead, James Angell, E. W. Moore, James H. Tufts, and 
John Dewey were the others—who published a series of monographs . . . 
that left William James to declare that Chicago had a school of thought’ (p. 
xi). Young also worked for women’s suffrage, and when she died in 1918, 
from the influenza epidemic, she was on a speaking tour for the liberty loan 
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(war relief) committee. She had demonstrated in her life the continuity 
between educational and intellectual, social, and political concern. 

Professor Smith is an educational historian. She traces Ella Flagg 
Young’s career through, among other things, her early years and the begin- 
ning of her career, becoming an administrator, graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a decad: of turbulence in the Chicago schools (1899-1909), 
the superintendency, the NEA piesidency, and her resignation from the 
superintendency and the closing days of her life. The biography is written in 
the context of the political and social life of a major, growing urban city. It is 
an interesting and informative account which is worth reading for its own 
sake. 

But, one can learn from it as well about ideas that still have force today. 
For example, the development of teachers councils, in which Ella Flagg 
Young was instrumental (though, contrary to the author, she may not have 
**formulated the idea and (first) introduced the practice into school adminis- 
tration’’ (p. xi), may have a similarity to some of the purposes of Teacher 
Education Centers and the idea of school administration at the building 
level. In the current debate over how teachers should be evaluated and 
(re)certified, it is informative to iearn (pp. 134-137) that academic course- 
work came to be used for that purpose as a protection against administration 
misuses of teacher testing. On the re-examination of teachers, Young had 
written, 


Scholarship can never result from cramming for an examination. . . . 
Recently . . . two college presidents stated emphatically that teachers 
should be treated as are other workers. . . . ; that after passing the 
examination for certification to teaching, they should be judged on the 
merits of their work alone (p. 134). 


And there is a sense of deja vu that comes in noting (p. 55) the controversy in 
the Chicago schools at the turn of the century on the need to emphasize 
“basic skills’’ (it was called ‘* groundwork” or ‘‘rudiments’’ then) and Mrs. 
Young’s request that ‘‘an assessment of oral or written expression be 
required for entrance to the normal (school)’’ (p. 115). 

Mrs. Young lamented, as do foundations of education professors today, 
that ‘‘all that people desire me to do is to give them some stock phrases which 
they can use on all occasions instead of doing their own thinking”’ (p. 112). 
But she may have understood better than do some of us today that this 
demand cannot be resisted if ‘‘our attention is . . . misdirected; we are apt to 
ask ourselves what is wanted, rather than what should be’’ (p. 112). In other 
words, the educator must have an aim. Then the management of education 
** _ | . should be scientific method applied to the art of teaching”’ (p. 111). 
We must be careful, though, for what is meant by ‘‘science’’ also can be 
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misunderstood (e.g., taking scientific conclusions as educational rules). 
Rather, Young believed that 


The method of the teacher is simply an attitude of mind like that of the 
scientist. There are two elements involved, the learning mind and the 
subject-matter or environment. To have an intimate acquaintance with 
each, to appreciate the expectant longing of mind, to interpret its 
responses to stimuli, to form valid conceptions of the activity and 
assimilating power of each child in the environment made by the 
subject, is to have a method in teaching which covers the entire range of 
that great art. It is to have the method of science applied to education (p. 
111). 


What is surprising is Professor Smith’s animosity toward John Dewey. I 
do not know what provokes it. Her chapter on *‘Pitfalls of University Life’ 
is an account of Dewey’s administration of the laboratory school at the 
University of Chicago. It is believable that Dewey was not a skillful 
administrator, and it has been said before that he was not a dynamic teacher. 
But what is added to the story by quoting the novelist Robert Herrick, who 
thought that Dewey was ‘‘foppish . . . with his affected intonation, his 
eyeglass and eternal harping on ‘form,’ ‘what we should give our students is 
a sense of form’ ’’ (p. 68), or by saying that he was ‘‘a young professor 
whose ambitions were not to be thwarted’”’ (p. 97)? It seems to be petty. This 
appearance is reinforced by Professor Smith’s judgment that Young’s re- 
view of Dewey’ s Democracy and Education (it is not Education and Democ- 
racy |p. 100]) was *‘mildly favorable’’ and *‘stopped short of being genuine- 
ly laudatory’’ (p. 100). 

What is interesting to me is that in all of the problems and politics 
surrounding Dewey’s tenure at the University of Chicago, when Young was 
a student and a professor there, Young herself never criticized Dewey 
directly. (The paragraph on pp. 89-90 perhaps can be seen as a criticism.) 
On the other hand, Dewey fully acknowledged the influence of Ella Flagg 
Young: 


For a number of years, I have funded for my own intellectual capital 
more of the ideas of other people—students and colleagues—than I can 
tell (p. 63). 

More times than I could well say I didn’t see the meaning or force of 
some favorite conception of my own till Mrs. Young had given it back 
to me (p. 63). 

I would come to her with these abstract ideas of mine and she would 
tell me what they meant (p. 64). 

It is due to these two (Ella Flagg Young and Alice Chipman Dewey) 
that the laboratory school ran so much more systematically and def- 
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initely—free from a certain looseness of ends and edges . . . (p. 70). 
(Mrs. Young was the) wisest person in school matters with whom (I 
have) come in contact in any way. . . . (p. 70). 


So what is the complaint? 

A careful reading of Young’s review of Democracy and Education should 
give a different impression. The review appeared in the Journal of Educa- 
tion, Volume 84 (July 6, 1916), pp. 6-7. Young first sketches Dewey’s 
earlier writings that are pertinent to education—Psychology, ‘*Ethical Prin- 
ciples Underlying Education,’’ and School and Society—and says that 
**slowly but intelligently the humanistic attitude’’ of Dewey has emerged 
into a philosophy of education. In noting the value of the latest work, she 
describes Dewey’s treatment of (and the current controversies over) voca- 
tional education, the meaning of ‘‘freedom’’ in schooling and Dewey’s 
school, interest and discipline, and the necessity that horals must permeate 
the whole of study. About the question, ‘‘is philosophy practical in the 
schools?’’, wondering if Dewey’s work is pertinent, Young recalls that high 
school teachers had found that the students educated in Dewey’s elementary 
school were well prepared. (Even then teachers and parents had different 
views.) Professor Smith recalls that one parent said about his son’s experi- 
ence in the school, ‘‘One year at the University Preparatory, otherwise 
known as the D. School (supply the proper word, not on Sunday, 
please!) nearly ruined him. We have to teach him how to study! He learned to 
*observe’ last year.’’ Another parent said, *‘my children are not going to that 
school”’ (p. 69). (The point is that Professor Smith does not cite Ella Flagg 
Young’s opinion on the matter.) 

Mrs. Young did have several *‘complaints’’ about the book. One was that 
it was unfortunate that the historical material was not reserved for another 
volume. It was not that the history in Dewey’s book was unimportant or 
distracting, but that a history of education from the philosophic standpoint 
equally was necessary. Dewey’s ‘‘clean cut analysis . . . makes one long for 
more,’’ she said. The other ‘‘complaint’’ was that the book was listed as a 
textbook. But it ‘‘is radically different from the jejune writing sometimes set 
before teachers as educational.’’ Parent-teacher associations will find in it 
*‘inspiration for thought,’ for Dewey ‘‘thinks clear through a subject before 
writing on it.’’ The result is that nothing is left untouched. The leader of a 
reading circle will find nothing to add or subtract. But, if that leader will get 
reactions to the meaning from the circle of students, never again will 
Dewey’s writings be characterized as too complete, too perfect to arouse 
discussion. 

This review is *‘mildly favorable’’ and *‘short of being genuinely lauda- 
tory.’’ It is not gushy, but neither is it ambiguous. Ella Flagg Young herself 
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did not appear to have the reservations about John Dewey that Professor 
Smith has. 

The book has another distracting characteristic. The author speculates too 
much. She uses too many “‘perhapses’’ and *‘might have beens.’’ ‘Perhaps 
Laura (Brayton) went with her for companionship. . . .”’ (p. 102); **Perhaps 
she (Young) thought about this response the longest’’ (p. 152); ‘‘He reported 
to Young, or at least he must have, because there was never another word. 
. . . He did report to Haley’’ (p. 169); ‘‘Harper’s response is not recorded. 
Perhaps he conveyed it verbally, either directly or through someone else 
(Dewey?) (p. 65); *‘Harper was probably not much impressed. . . .”’ (p. 82). 
Most of these appear to be reaching for transition, but they beg historical 
questions, and some of them could be important to the story. 

There are also a number of incomplete or problematic references. Colonel 
Francis Parker’s ‘eccentricities’ are mentioned (p. 76), but we are not told 
what they are. One wonders if they figure in the difficulties Parker’s school 
had in becoming attached to the University of Chicago. Generally there is a 
need for more dates; some references are hard to find (*‘By the end of July 
she had made up her mind to resign,”’ p. 195), and in a few cases the track 
leads nowhere. Finally, there are a few misplaced commas and a note on 
page 15 for which I cannot find a referent in the text. 

These last things do not detract seriously from the overall merit of the 
book. Ella Flagg Young’s life and career is worth remembering and model- 
ing, and Professor Smith’s biography generally is insightful and stimulating. 
One may take criticisms of Young, as have been made of John Dewey in this 
book, that in her educational practice she was ‘‘anything but democratic’”’ 
(p. 113) and that she was brusque and dominating (p. 120). But this would 
miss the point. She did not have a wishy-washy idea of democracy; she had 
an aim, and she held steadfast to her course. On women’s suffrage she said, 


I am a suffragist, yes. But I am one who believes there is nothing more 
to be said on the subject. There is nothing left on which to argue. That 
women have not complete suffrage is due to the wickedness of men (p. 
223). 


(One thinks of the Equal Rights Amendment.) In short, *‘she had nerve’’ (p. 
169). We need more of this in education today. 
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McGuffey and His Readers Reviewed by: 


John H. Westerhoff III Michael Belok 

Nashville: Abingdon, 1978 College of Education 

pp. 206, $9.95 Arizona State University 
Tempe, AZ 85281 


The McGuffey Readers still fascinate many Americans as evidenced by 
their continued printing and use. Oddly enough the McGuffey reprints so 
dear to the heart of conservatives and nostalgic buffs are not the creation of 
William Holmes McGuffey, the subject of Westerhoff’s study. McGuffey 
compiled only four of the readers and had no hand in the numerous revisions. 
This is a crucial point to keep in mind, for the author is careful to distinguish 
between the readers that bear the McGuffey name and the books actually 
compiled by William Holmes McGuffey. Yet, Professor Westerhoff main- 
tains, William Holmes McGuffey (1800—1873)—clergyman, professor of 
ancient languages and philosophy, college president, advocate of public 
education, and textbook compiler—trepresents an anomaly in history. He 
remains one of those persons whose influence is still testified to by great 
numbers of average citizens, but whose life and work are more often than not 
neglected or shunned by scholars.”’ 

The McGuffey readers’ great success came after McGuffey was no longer 
associated with them in any way; in fact, after his death in 1873. The 
phenomenal sales claimed for the McGuffey readers came after 1879. 
During McGuffey’s time the readers did not want for competitors. Lyman 
Cobb, Charles Sanders, George Hilliard, and even Samuel G. Goodrich 
produced competitive readers that were successful. It might be claimed that 
the readers authored by Lindley Murray were just as successful during their 
heyday. In any case, to speak of the New England Primer and the McGuffey 
Readers as two of the best-known schoolbooks in the history of American 
education is to ignore Webster’s spellers and Murray’s readers and gram- 
mars. But this is really beside the point. McGuffey’s influence supposedly 
remained in the reader after their content was drastically revised so that 
McGuffey himself would hardly have recognized them. The fact of the 
matter is that William Holmes McGuffey was really only marginally in- 
fluential in American education. Professor Westerhoff’s book itself testifies 
to this fact; he is hard put to show any great influence by McGuffey and has 
trouble filling very many pages when he sticks to his subject’s life. He 
devotes forty-three pages to McGuffey’s life; the rest of the 206 pages are 
about the readers, with ninety-five pages devoted to the final chapters: 
‘*Exemplary Lessons from McGuffey’s Readers’’ and ‘‘McGuffey on 
Education.”” 

Having made this point I would hasten to add that this is an interesting and 
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useful book, and the last two chapters mentioned above are valuable in 
illustrating the content of the Readers and McGuffey’s thoughts on educa- 
tion. This book is a modest contribution to the history of American education 
suitable for undergraduates as well as the interested general reader. 
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Contemporary Reviewed by: 
Educational Administration 


Franklin Parker 
William G. Monahan and College of Human Resources 
Herbert R. Hengst and Education 
New York: Macmillan, 1982 West Virginia University 
333 pp.; $17.95 cloth Morgantown, West Virginia 26506 


Oklahoma University Higher Education Professor Herbert R. Hengst and 
West Virginia University Education Dean William G. Monahan have writ- 
ten jointly an able book for school administrators that is also thought- 
provoking for us all. 

Monahan and Hengst in the late fifties were young schoolmen sharing 
doctoral-candidate space at Michigan State University. They and we have 
since experienced massive changes affecting school administrators and 
teachers: revolutions among blacks, students, the handicapped, and women; 
and such movements as neohumanism, accountability, and competency—to 
name a few. 

They write of school administration in perspective, going back to the 
European Enlightenment of Locke and Rousseau, the American promise of 
Jefferson and Tocqueville, and the enthusiasm of Mann and Dewey. In this 
broad context they plumb the range of schoolkeeping chores from early rural 
and small-town America, to late 19th century sprawling city district school 
systems, to the complex principalships and superintendencies of our time in 
the eighties. 

In this changing tapestry they show school administrators becoming more 
business persons than schoolmasters, more political functionaries than 
curriculum specialists, and more symbols of educational enterprises that 
squeak and creak than community leaders who move their schools and 
communities forward. 

Besides insightful historical perspective, Part I includes the present orga- 
nization of our school systems and the ideal and real relationship with school 
districts and school boards. Examined is the new and important role of the 
courts as referee and guardian, particularly in connection with finance, due 
process, equity and quality. Then follow the role, function, and organization 
of state departments of education where are intertwined power, money, and 
politics. 

Part 1I—which administrator-readers will feel is the practical heart of the 
book— interestingly examines management, personnel, collective bargain- 
ing, affirmative action, and finance. But this reviewer is partial to Part III, 
which deals with leadership issues and the inner spirit needed to maintain 
integrity while engaged in school battles. 

This book takes an historical look and offers more of a practical under- 
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standing for the school principal and her or his assistants and the small-to- 
large system school superintendent and her or his assistants. The minutiae of 
school administration involves the grit and substance of school control, and 
the satisfactions and traumas of problem solving. At the end, which I like 
best, Monahan and Hengst are sensitive to human relations and the frictions 
that inevitably result from decision making. To their credit, they stress a 
kindliness, a humaneness, and a concern for others’ feelings and values. 
They assert that a wise administrator can affect ‘both rigid bureaucratic 
structures and temporary systems alike with a humane and rational touch that 
stimulates the growth of understanding and, consequently, of coherence.”’ 
In short, this is a good book on administering schools with head and heart. 
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A RESERVOIR OF INFORMATION 
Joseph W. Ernst 
SOCIETY AND EDUCATION IN THE WORK OF 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS: ASPECTS OF THE 
THEORY OF THE LONG REVOLUTION 
H. Svi Shapiro 
RETHINKING EMERSON: 
AN EXAMINATION OF HIS ENDURING VALUE 
James Campbell 
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CRITICISM AND METAHISTORY 
Stuart Peterfreund 
A REINTERPRETATION OF HAROLD RUGG’S ROLE 
IN THE FOUNDATION OF MODERN 
SOCIAL EDUCATION 
William B. Stanley 
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Book Reviews 


No. 1 Spring 1982 


THE PHILOSOPHER’ S WORLD MODEL 
by Archie J. Bahm 
Ronald Podeschi 
A SECULAR HUMANIST DECLARATION 
by Paul Kurtz 
David C. Snelgrove 
DRAWING ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE BRAIN 
by Betty Edwards 
Jo A. Leeds 
EDUCATION IN THE TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY: THE 
VOCATIONAL-LIBERAL STUDIES CONTROVERSY 
IN THE EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 
by Arther G. Wirth 
Fred D. Kierstead 
FIRE IN THE MINDS OF MEN: 
ORIGINS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY FAITH 
by James H. Billington 
Joseph S. Roucek 


No. 2 Summer 1982 


EDUCATING THE WORKER-CITIZEN: 
THE SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
POLITICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
by Joel Spring 
Bruce Beezer 
PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 
by Isaiah Berlina, edited by Henry Hardy 
John E. Owen 
DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION—BOYD H. BODE 
by Robert V. Bullough, Jr. 


DISSENT IN AMERICA 
by Richard E. Morgan 
Joseph S. Roucek 
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No. 3 Fall 1982 


USING LOCAL HISTORY IN THE 
CLASSROOM 
by Fay D. Metcalf and Matthew T. Downey 
Linda S. Levstik 
20th CENTURY SOCIAL THOUGHT 
by Ray P. Cuzzort and Edith W. King 
John E. Owen 


No. 4 Winter 1982 


INTERNAL REALISM, RATIONALITY, AND MORALITY: 
A REVIEW OF HILARY PUTNAM’S REASON, 
TRUTH AND HISTORY (A BOOK REVIEW ESSAY) 
95 
PHILOSOPHY: AN INTRODUCTION THROUGH 
ORIGINAL FICTION AND DISCUSSION 
by Thomas D. Davis 
Robert Cogan 
ELLA FLAGG YOUNG: PORTRAIT OF A LEADER 
by Joan K. Smith 
Robert R. Sherman 
McGUFFEY AND HIS READERS 
by John J. Westerhoff, III 
Michael Belok 
CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
by William G. Monahan and Herbert R. Hengst 
Franklin Parker 
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TOTAL INFORMATION 
from 

Language and Language 
Behavior Abstracts 


Lengthy, informative English abstracts—regardless of source 
language—which include authors’ mailing addresses. 


Complete indices—author name, book review, subject, and 
periodical sources at your fingertips. 


Numerous advertisements for books and journals of interest 
to language practitioners. 


NOW over 1200 periodicals searched from 40 countries—in 
32 languages—from 25 disciplines. 


Complete copy service for most articles. 


ACCESS TO THE WORLD’S STUDIES ON LAN- 
GUAGE-—IN ONE CONVENIENT PLACE! 


What’s the alternative? 


Time consuming manual search through dusty, incomplete 
archives. 


Limited access to foreign and specialized sources. 
Need for professional translations to remain informed. 


Make sure YOU have access to 


LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR AB- 
STRACTS when you need it... 


For complete information about current and back volumes, 
" write to: P.O. Box 22206, San Diego, CA. 92122, USA. 


sociology 


Journal of the British Sociological Association 


Editor: Philip Abrams 
University of Durham 


Published February, May, August, November 
Articles appearing in Vol 15, 1981, will include: 


T Benton ‘Objective’ Interests and the Sociology of Power 

R Homan Crisis in the Definition of Reality 

A Walker Social Policy, Social Administration and the 
Social Construction of Welfare 

M Gilbert A Sociological Model of Inflation 

H Greisman  Matriarchate as Golden Age: Utopia, Myth and Social 
Theory 

M Norris Problems in the Analysis of Soft Data 

G Riseborough Teacher Careers and Comprehensive Schooling 

V Zaslavsky Adult Political Socialization in the USSR 

L Harvey The Use and Abuse of Kuhnian Paradigms in Sociology 


Plus shorter notices and extensive review section 


sociology 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Special reduction for BSA 
members 


UK individuals £16.00 

UK institutions £22.00 UK £ 7.50 
Overseas individuals £19.00 Europe £16.00 
Overseas institutions £25.00 Elsewhere £18.00 


All back issues and a cumulative index for Vols 1-12 are now available ata 
specially reduced price. 


All enquiries and orders to: 
The Business Manager, Sociology, 10 Portugal Street, 
London WC2A 2HU 


British Sociological Association 


© Philosophy 
Documentation 
Center 


The Philosopher's Index 

An up-to-date quarterly index with 
abstracts of philosophy books and 
journals. An annual cumulative edi- 
tion is also published. In addition, 
two retrospective indexes have been 
published, i.e., the Retrospective In- 
dex to U.S. Publications From 1940 
and the Retrospective Index to non- 
U.S. English Language Publications 
From 1940. 


Dialog 
A computerized search service which 
provides custom bibliographies with 
abstracts on any logical combination 
of philosophical topics. 


Philosophy Research Archives 
The microfiche journal of philosophy 
which publishes articles, transla- 
tions, monographs, and bibliogra- 
phies. 


Teaching Philosophy 

Explores ideas about teaching and 
learning philosophy by publishing 
articles, discussions, and reports on 
new courses, methods, materials 
ond their impact on philosophy. Text- 
book and audio-visual reviews are 
regular features 


American Philosophical Quarterly 
A scholarly journal which publishes 
articles by philosophers of any coun- 
try on any aspect of philosophy. (For- 
merly published by Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford) 


Bibliographies of Famous 

Philosophers 
Hardbound bibliographies have 
been published on Edmund Husserl, 
Jean-Pau! Sartre, Alfred North- 
Whitehead, and Henri Bergson. 
Forthcoming bibliographies include 
works on Martin Heidegger and 
George Santayana. 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43403 USA 


(419) 372-2419 


Directory of American Philosophers 
Covers the United States and Canada 
with information on faculties of 
philosophy, names, addresses, and 
specialties of philosophers, data on 
colleges and universities, philoso- 
phical societies, centers, institutes, 
journals, publishers, and data on fel- 
lowships and assistantships. Statistics 
on the profession. 1982-83 edition 
published January 1982. 


International Directory of Philosophy 
Covers Europe, Central and South 
America, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
This directory provides names, ad- 
dresses, and specialties of philoso- 
phers as well as data on colleges, 
universities, philosophical societies, 
institutes, journals, and publishers of 
philosophical works. 1982-85 edition 
published January 1982. 


Directory of Women in Philosophy 

A handbook of women in phil- 
osophy, with information on fields of 
specialization, degree (date and in- 
stitution), dissertation or publ- 
ications, position, institution, dossier 
source, address, and telephone 
number. 1981-82 edition published 
February 1981. 


Mailing Labels 
Labels of approximately 9,600 phil- 
osophers in the United States and 
Canada are available as well as 
addresses by specialty, i.e., Ethics, 
Aesthetics, etc. 


Journal Typesetting 
Journals are economically typeset 
using computer driven photo-compo- 
sition equipment. Books, ads, and 
other documents can also be done. 


TOTAL INFORMATION 
from 
sociological abstracts 


Lengthy, informative English abstracts—regardless of source lan- 
guage—which include authors’ mailing addresses. 


Complete indices—author name, subject, and periodical sources at 
your fingertips. 

Numerous advertisements for books and journals of interest to the in- 
formed sociologist. 

NOW over 1200 periodicals searched from 40 countries — in 27 
languages. 

Complete copy service for most articles and many conference papers. 
Special supplements of papers presented at annual meetings of soci- 
ological associations. 

Computer-aided retrospective information retrieval. 


ACCESS TO THE WORLD'S STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY—IN ONE 
CONVENIENT PLACE. 


What's the alternative? 


Time consuming manual search through dusty, incomplete archives. 


Limited access to foreign and specialized sources. 
Need for professional translations to remain informed. 


Make sure you have access to 
SOCIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS when you need it . . . 


For complete information about current and back volumes, write to: 


P.O. Box 22206, San Diego, CA. 92122, USA. 


an interdisciplinary approach to the social sciences 
We would like to inform you of our upcoming Special Issues. 


* RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS: CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVES. This issue will feature original articles on 
China, India, Malaysia, South Africa, U.S.S.R., Latin 
America, Chicanos, Asian Americans, Black Americans, and 
American Jews, and will be guest edited by Professor Maurice 
Jackson of the University of California, Riverside. 


SOCIALLY APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY, edited by 
special guest editors Professors Michael Hibbard and Carl 
Hosticka, of the Wallace School of Community Service and 
Public Affairs, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


THE STUDY OF WOMEN: NEW CHALLENGES, NEW 
DIRECTIONS, a special issue growing out of the NWSA 
(National Women’s Studies Association) Conference 1982. Con- 
ference Coordinators will be, Phyllis Chinn and Rosalind 
Ribnick, Women’s Studies. Humboldt State University, Arcata, 
CA 95521 


We solicit manuscripts continuously. Please submit four copies of all materials, 
typewritten double-spaced and in conformance with the American Sociological 
Review style; include an abstract and a short biographical sketch. 


Notice: Due to rising costs in processing and postage it is 
necessary to charge a $10 fee effective June 1, 1981, with the 
submission of each manuscript for publication consideration. 


Humboldt Journal of Social Relations io. 2 yrs. 3 yrs. 
55 Library, Humboldt State University Individual $8. $14. $20... 
Arcata, California 95521 

Published twice a year, Institutional $15. $26.__ Ss 
Deadline for Spring issues is February 10 Single Copy: | $5. Individual 
and for Fall issues, August 10. “) $8. Institutional 


FROM 


KQAIKA> 
CODE 


An International Journal of Semidtics 


4 


It is planned to include KARL BUHLER’S linguisti, correspon- 
dence in the complete edition of his published and {unpublished 
works which are now in preparation. The few letters l¢cated to date 
are impressive records which document the evolutic’i of Bihler’s 
work and the far-reaching discussions which formed the back- 
ground context of his ideas and they also bear remarkable witness to 
European cultural and philosophical history. The few available 
letters constitute a mere fraction of the total corpus which must 
have survived. Therefore, | have a somewhat unconventional re- 
quest to make of all interested colleagues—to assist in the search 
for KARL BUHLER’S linguistic correspondence by forwarding 
any relevant information to: 


Dr. Achim Eschback, Editor 

Code—An International Journal 
of Semiotics 

Maria Theresia Allee 29 

D-5100 Aachen, WEST GERMA 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT AND REQUE ST 
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EDITORS OF SPECIAL TOPIC EDITIONS 


Anthropology of Education: Methods and Applications 
Volume 15, Number 3, Fall 1980 
$6.00 
Alanson A. Van Fleet 
Education and Anthropology 
University of Tennessee 


The Future in Education: Problems, Possibilities and Promise 
Volume 16, Number 3, Fall 1981 
$8.00 
Fred D. Kierstead Sherry L. Schiller Dennis Van Avery 
University of Houston Close-Up Foundation Educational Consultant 
at Clear Lake City Washington, D.C. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Historical Foundations of Social Studies Education 
Volume 17, Number 3, Fall 1982 
$8.00 
Virginia A. Atwood 
Curriculum and Instruction 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 


Call for Articles 
(Contact the Editors Directly) 


History of Education in the South (forthcoming) 

(Last Day to Submit Manuscripts—February 1, 1983) 
Clinton B. Allison Chipman G. Stuart 
History of Education College of Education 

University of Tennessee University of Oklahoma 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 Norman, Oklahoma 73019 


Communication in the Classroom (forthcoming) 
(Last Day to Submit Manuscripts—February 1, 1984) 
Roger M. Babich 
Department of Communication 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 73019 


The Journal of Thought was founded in 1966 by James J. Van Patten. 


The Seated Scribe from the V Dynasty, Egypt (ca 
2500 BC). The role of scribes was to preserve and 
disseminate knowledge. They were the model for 
an educated person in ancient Egypt. The Journal 
of Thought is a forum for the modern scribe. 
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